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ERRATA. 


l^igc 14, lino 10, for riv(?r read G’hagm river. 
„ 27, line l,for to read and to. 

„ „ line 2^, for downfiill read downfal. f 

28, second i\oi^,fur Koch read of Koch, 



Ill (lie iMid ol last (J<‘iu'ral Diri'ctor of tlic Ardia i) - 

loL';i(*nl Sui’vey of India, forwardod to the Asiatic Socit'ty, lor pnMication in 
tlic Journal, a nnitjin^ colta-tion of rnhMni^s of AI nliainniadan insci-l)>t ions 
tVom Denial and various jdact's u|)-C()untry, and in tin' L^’occtjdin^s of oui’ 
S(.)cicty lV)r .lanuary last, I i;'avc an account of the iinpoi'tancc of tlu‘S(* 
j’nld)ini;’s with reference to tlu^ history of J>(‘nL»'al. T)r. J. Wise of Dacca, 
Air. Whilter Dourlo.*, Air. E. V. Westinaeolt, C. S., and Air. W. L. Heelcy, 
C. S.. ]i i\ e als<.) lavoni'ed the Society with v<ilual)le rnhhin^s and n(.)tcs on the 
Itu aliEi.'S \\]i(‘j’e tiny W(.‘r<‘ ohlaliual, and J shall diOa.y no Jo]ii;‘(.‘r to caia’y 
out ■ h(‘ wislu‘s of I he donors a.nd pu1)lish my readiiiLCs with a lew noh's 
s)iL;;;(*sii'd l)y tlic sidtjcct. I liavc also exainiiuol oui* coin caihinet, wliieh I 
lonnd to contain sonu* un puldisln.-d I>cni;-a.l eoiiis of iL;‘rcat s alue. 

Tht‘ ini|)ortance of inni'al and medallie evidence lor Di'no'al llistoi’y 
arises troin tin' |)au(‘ity and meaoa’eiu'ss of wiattcoi sonrcM's. Whilst loi* tln.^ 
historv ol' th(‘ Dihli ldn[)ire wt‘ |)(.»>.sess ^;eneral and sj)eeial liistoi’ics, often 
tin; work of conLetn[>oraiii‘ous writers, w(‘ ha,ve only secondary sonret's and 
incident al reinai’ks for the early ALnliammadaii |)(‘riod of J k'n^al, 1 . r., from 
A. 1)., to LoJS. Kizamuddin Ahm.ad, who served Akljar as Dald)>hi, 

the Irii-nd and protwetor (d‘ the hi.storian Ihidaoni, is the fii-st writer that 
i;iv('s in Ids Tahaijat i Akhari, which were coinjdete'd in loDO, a short con- 
nected account (.)f the* indep(aident kin^s of Jh'nL;al from D3oS to looS. 
hortlu'lime helwo'cn and LJJS, ws? de[)end (Ui iiieidental remarks 

made hy JJihli writci’s^ as Alinhaj i Siraj, Darani, and ’Al'if. Eiri<htah, 
wlio nourished in the hce;inninL;’ of tlie r7th century, has a chaptiU’ on t!)*; 
saiini pc'i'iud as jNdzani ; hut thoui;'h lu' i^'ives a lillle more, it SL'eins tluit he 
nsi'd the same, a,t pr-'sent unknown, soure(' as the atilhoi’ (if the Tahacpil i 
Akhari. ■ Ihit tlieo' can he no douht that this source was a work defecti\e in 
clu'oiioloev and nie<u.;r(‘ oi details. Idri^hlah also cites a hi>lorical com- 
pilation l)y one Ihiji Aluhainmavl ol (.Kandahar, of wdiicth no coj)y is at; ju'c- 
sent kno\\n to exist. 

d'lj^ hit(‘st widter on JhniL^al llistoi-y is (lliulam 1 1 usain of Zaidpiir, 
])Oetically styh*d '^>alim,’ wdio (fomp(esed \\\^ Ji oi- ‘ the (Jarden^ 

ot Kings, at the request, of Ai r. (icorg'o Udiiey of Alaldah. This w ork, the 
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title of which contains in the numerical value of the letters the date of its 
completion (A. H. 1202, or A. D. 1787-88), is rare, hut is much prized as 
being the fullest account in Persian of the Muhammadan History of Bengal, 
which the author hnngs down to his own time. From a comparison of 
his work with that by Firishtah, it is evident that for tlie early portion 
he has used books which are likewise unknown at present, and it is unfor- 
tunate that his preface gives no Information on this point.* His additional 
source, it is true, cannot have been a work of considerable size? ; yet he gives 
valuable dates which, as will be seen below, are often confirmed by 
collateral evidence. Salim has also made a fair use of the anti([uitics of 
the Gaur District. Stewart, who usl^d the Iliyaz as the basis of his 
History of Bengal, has given a translation of tlie greater part of the work ; 
but from a leaning to Firishtah ho has left out useful pii,ssages, which will 
be found below. 

A commentary on Inscriptions necessarily contains references to the 
history and the geography of the country ; but in order not to overload tho 
subject with unconnected remarks, I have, in tho following, separated the 
geographical from the historical portion, and have thus found means to 
collect, in a convenient way, numerous stray notes which for several years 
have been accumulating in the course of my historical studies. 

h 

* When qnotiug this tmknown source, Salim uses phrases as * dar risdlali c didah^ 
am* * I have seen iu some pamphlet,’ or * ha-qavXe* * according to auotlior state- 
ment,’ &c. 

The Asiatic Society Library has one MS. of the Riyazussalatin (No. 526), written 
in bold shildistah, 277 pages, 8vo., 15 line.s per page, copied in 1851 at Ilajipilr by 
one Sadruddin Ahmad. Beginning — Jahdn jahdii ham-d sazdwdr i hdnjdh I jahdn-dfarino 
ast, kill in niazdhir i kawnd-rd ha-yad i qudrat i kdmilah i klPvdsh ha-hihjah i luujud 
wulialla sdkhtahf &c. The work consists of a PrcFaco in four parts, and four Chapters, 
of which tho last contains two parts. Tho end contains the following description of 
the character of the new rulers’’ — 

The English among tho Christians are adorned with the head-dress of wisdom 
and skill, and ornamented with the garb of gcnoro.sity and good manners. In resolu- 
tion, activity in war, and in festivities, in administering ju.stico and helping tho 
oppressed, they are unnvalled ; and their trnthfulhoss is so great, that they would 
nob break a promise, should they even lose their lives. They admit no liar to their 
society, are pious, faithful, pitiful, and honorable. They have neither learnt the 
letters of deceit, nor have they read tho page of vice j and though tlieir religion is 
opposed to ours, they do not interfere with the religion, rites, and projmgation of tho 
Muhammadan faith. 

All wrangling about faith and heresy leads to tho same place ; the dream is ono 
and the same dream, though tlie inteipretations may dilfer.” 



Paht I.-^GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Before the conquest of Bengal by the Muhammadans under Bakhtyar 
Khilji in A. I). 1203, Bengal is said to have been divided into five districts — 

(1) R a d h a, the country west of the Hugli and south of the Ganges ; 

(2) B a g cl i, the delta of tlie Ganges ; (3) Bang a, the country to tlie east 
of, and beyond, the delta ; (4) B ar on d r a, the country to the north of the 
Padma (Podda) and between tlie Karataya and the Mahananda rivers ; and 
(5) M i t h i 1 a, the country west of the Mahananda. We do not know whe- 
ther these names refer to revenue districts, or merely indicate (as they now 
do) popular divisions based upon tlie course of principal rivei’s ; but as the 
difierent orders of Brahmans and Kayasths take their distinctive names 
from these divisions, it may be assumed that they existed or were recognized 
at the time of Ballala Sen, who classified the two castes. 

The ease with which Bakhtyar Khilji took possession of Bengal by 
his surprise of Nadiya,* the then capital, stands unparalleled in history, 
unless we compare it with the almost ])eaceful transfer of the same country, 
five hundred and fifty-five years later, from the Muhammadans to the East 
■India Company. But it would lie wrong to believe that Bakhtyar Khilji 
cou({uered the whole of Bengal : he merely took possession of the south-eastern 
parts of Mithila, Barendra, the northern portions of Raclha, and the north- 
western tracts of Bagdi. This concpiered territoiy received from its capital 
the name of L ak’h naut i, and its extent is described by the author of the 
TahcKidt i Nd^iri^ who says that tlie country of Lak’lmauti lies tj both sides 
of the Ganges and consists of two wings : the eastern one is called Barendra, 
to which Deokot belongs ; and the western has the name of Ral [^*. ^., 
Radha], to which Lak’lmur belongs. Hcncc^ the same writer also distin- 
guishesf Lak’hnauti-Deokot from Lak’hnauti-Lak’hnur. Erom the town 
of Lak’hnauti to Beokot on the one side, and from Lak’hriauti to the door 
of Lak’hnur, on the other side, an embanked road passes, ten days’ 

march. Distinct from the country of Lak’linauti is Banga {ditjdr i Baa^, 
Bangadesh, Taba({dt, p. 2G7), and in this part of Bengal the descendants of 
the Lak'hmaniyah kings of Nadiya still reigned in A. H. 058, or 1200, A. D., 
when Minhdj i Siraj, the author of the Tabaqat, wrote his history. J Deokot, 
which still gives name to a large parganah, was correctly identified by 
Buchanan with the old fort near Dauidama, on the left bank of the Piiriia- 

* Lak’liman Son, tlio last king of Bengal, though called king, cannot have been 
much more tlian the pnnciyjal zamindar of his time. “ Ho was a liberal man,” says 
the author of the Tabaqat, “ and never gave less tliau a lak’h of cowries, when ho 
made a present— may God lessen his punishment in hell 

t Tabaqat, pp. 162, 242. 

X Tabaqat Namin', p. 151. Thus an expedition against Banga by the governor 
of Lak'hnauti is mentioned in 657. Tabaqat Na9iri, p. 267. 



bliaba, south of Din^jpur. Close to it lies Gangarfimpur with its ruins, 
unci the oldest Muliammadaii inscription known in Bengal.* Lak’hnur,t 
the town or ‘ than ah’ of the other “ wing,” has not yet been identified. 
The name occurs in no Muhammadan history after the time ol‘ the Tabaciat 
i NH 9 iri, and the only hint given is, that it lay west of tlie Hiigli, on the 
road, at about the same distance from Lak’hnauti city as Deokot lay from 
the capital — which would be the northern portion of District Birbhum. 

Minhaj’s remark that Banga was, in 1200, still in the liands of Lak’h- 
man Sen’s descendants, is confirmed by tlie fact that SiiMiiargaou is not 
mentioned in the Tabacjiit ; nor does it occur on the coins of the first century 
of Muliammadaii rule. It is first mentioned in the Tarlhli i Baraui as 
the residence, during Balban’s reign, of an indejiendent Bai ; but under 
Tughhui Shah (A. D. 1323), Sunnargaon and Satgaoii, whicdi likewise 
ap[)ears for the first time, ani the seats of Muhammatlan governors, the term 
^ Bangalah’ being now applied to the united provinces of Lak’hnauti, 
Sdtgaon, and Sunnargaon. J 

The Tarikh i Barani, the Taiikh i Firuzshahi by ’Afif, and the Travels 
of 11)11 Batutah yield but little additional information. Firiizubad, or 
Banduah (north of Maldaha, or Maldali) which General Cunningham sig- 
nificantly calls ‘ Hazrat Banduah,’ or ‘ Bancluah, the Kesidenee,’ appeal’s as 
the new capital, and in connexion with it Fort Ekdalah, said to be ‘ near 
Banduah.’ The actual site of this fort is still a md^er of doubt ; even the 

# Of Kai Kiiiis Shah, A D. 1297. Journal, A. S. B., 1872, Pt. I., p. 102. 

1 Major llavorty, of vvliose tranalatiou of the Tabaqat two fasciculi have just* 
appeared, informs mo iliat all liis best MSS. Iiavo Lak’huur. Tlio BiblioLliccu 

ludica edition lias and often al.so y and it was, no doubt, tho last spell- 

ing tliat led Stewart to substitute Nagor (in western Birbhum), which certainly lies 
ill tho diroctiou indicated. (3utsido of tlio MarutJia wall of Nagor, wo have a Lak’hi- 
pur and a Lak’liiinvrayaiipur. 

J Barani, p. 452. Ho spelts Satgaon, not Satgaon. It is almost usedess to romark 
on tho geography of Bengal as given in tlio Tabaqut before tin? appearance of Major 
Kaverty’s translation, who has collated nearly all existing MSS. of the work. Tho 
Bibliotheca Imlica edition is untrustworthy. Taking it, however, as it is, wo find tho 
following plactis mentioned — Nudiyah, in tliis spelling, for Nadiya; Lak’hnauti; 
Banga; Hal (Kadha) ; Bareudra; LakTmur; Deokot ; Narkoti (?), 
pp. 156 to 158; P- 158; (?) and (perhaps 

p. 158; Bangaon, p. 153; Fort Bisbiikot, founded by Husamuddiu ’Iwaz 
near LakMinauti, j^p. 180, 243. Besides these, a few places arc mentioned on tho 

frontiers of Bengal, as Ktorud (always with this spelling) for Kamrup; 

Jagannath ( Puri) ? ; and a few places in Asum or Tibbat ; f*, p. 2G3 ; and 

J^jnagar, regarding which vide below. 

Tho Tarikh i Firishtali furnishes the isolated fact of the fomidation of llangpur 
by Bakhtyar Kiiilji on* tho frontier of Bengal (Lucknow Edition, p. 293). 
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author of the RiyazussaUtin, who lived in the ueiglibourhood of Maldah 
and Panduah, says nothing about it.* * * § 

About 850 A. Tl. (A JJ. IMG), during the reign of Nac^iruddin Mah- 
mud Shah, the capital was translerred to Gaur. Thus Lak’hnauti is hence- 
forth again called in history. The transfer, though it may have been connected 
with the restoration of an old dynasty, was unfortunate. Gaur lies in the 
middle betwinni the Ganges and the Malianauda, tlius occupying, as is tlie 
case in all Deltaic lands, the lowest site ; and east of it lies the Kallak Saja 
marsh, called in the Ain Chwttid-pattid^ into which the drainage of the 
town opened. Every increase in the waters of the Ganges caused the marsh, 
which is connected with it, to rise, and “if the [earthen] embankment broke, 
the town was under water,”t and the drainage was driven back into the 
town. Hence the removal of the capital, a short time afterwards, to 
T;inda,h,J and the ultimate desertion of the town as a fever centre for Jtaj- 
mahall. 

The meagre information supplied by the Tabaqat i Nizami and Eirish- 
tah tlirows no furtlier light on the geogra[)hy of Jiengal, but leaves the 
im[)i*<‘ssion that dui’ing tlie reigns of the independent kings (A. 11. 73G to 
Oil, or A. 1)., 1038 to 1538) the extent of Muhammadan Bengal was the 
same as what we find it in A. D. 1582, the year in whicli Todar Mall pre- 
])ared his rent-roll of Bengal, a copy of which Abul Fazl has given in the 
Ain. 

The t;oins and inscriptions of the above period yield a few particulars. 
We have the seven Bengal mint towns given by Thomas,§ to which 1 can 

* Mr. Tlionias ceinparea with Kkd.ilali the Jianio uf ‘ Jngdula/ a village oast of 
Hazrat Panduah, towards the ruriiahhaba. TJio ludian Atlas Shoot No. 119 also 
moiitiODR a village Jai^dul duo north of Mdidaha, near tlio Mahauanda, in Lab. 
25“ 17' 30'', and a ‘ Jugduf and a ‘ JiigdiiP will bo found south-east of Gaur, Long. 
88® 28', Lat. 21® 42. Even in other parts tho naiiio is coiumon ; fur Jagdal is the Bjnigali 
‘ Jogoddul,’ ‘ a loaf of tho world,’ tho world being tlio lotus, and each town a ])etal of it. 
Another Ekdalali will bo found on the same shoot, semth-oast of Bogra (Bagura), 
Long. 89° 40' 30", Lat. 21° 35'15", and a third is in Rajshalu, a little south-west of 
Nator. Tho name seems to be the Bangali Miaving one wing j’ and Dodala 

‘ having two wings,’ occurs likewise as a name of villages. 

t Ain i Akbari. ’ 

X Ronnoll marks ‘ Tarali’ near the Bagla Kiver (a branch of the Ganges and 
perhaps tho old bod of the river), south-west of tho fort of Gaur. “ Tanda standeth 
from tho river Ganges a league, because in times past the river llowing over tl»o 
bankes in time of raino did drowne tho couiitrcy and many villages, and so they do 
romaino. And the old way tlio river Ganges was wont to run, roinainoth drie, wliich 
is tho occasion tiiat tlie citio doeth stand so farre from tho water.” Kalph Fitch. 

The losses of Akbar’s Bengal army in Gaur will bo found in my Ain translation, 
p 376. 

§ bak’hnauti, Firuzabdd (Panduah), Sdtgaon, Shahr i Nau (?), Ghiyaspur, 
Suniiurgaon, and Mu’azzmnabad. Chronicles, p. 161. 
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now add throe more, viz. Fathabad, Khalifatabad, and Husainabad, which 
will be discussed below. The iiiscri|>tions reveal the important fact, that 
Bengal was divided into revenue divisions called Mahalls, over which, as in 
the Dihll empire, Shiqdars* * * § were placed, and into larger circles under 
^ Sarlashkars,’ or military commanders, who have often also the title of Vazir 
(Diwan). Of places mentioned on inscriptions I may cite — I({lini Mu’az- 
zamahad (Eastern Maimansingh) ; Thanah Laur (north-western Silhat, — 
both occur also united under the same Sarlashkar) ; Sarhat, in western 
Birbhum, now in the Santal Parganahs ; L^opallah, east of the Island in 
the Hugh opposite Tribeni Gh^t, evidently in olden times an important 
place as l^'ing at the point where the Jabuna leaves the llugli and 
commences her tortuous course, first easterly, then southerly, into the 
Sundarban ;t and also several places \\^iich have not yet been ideutilied, as 
Simlcibad, Iladigarh, and Sajla-Mankhbad.J 

From the middle of the IGth century we have the works and ma])S of 
Portuguese historians, notably the classical ‘ l)a Asia’ by Joao do Barros (died 
1570) ; and the graphic des(!riptions of Coosar Frederick (1570) and ltal[)h 
Fitch (L5S3 to 1501). Nor must I forget the Persian traveller Amin Ka/i, 
an uncle ofNur Jahan, who composed his ‘ Haft Iqlim’ in A. K. 1002 (A. D. 
1501) ; but it is doubtful whether he visited Bengal, or merely wrote down 
what he heard at Agrah. 1 shall occasionally refer to the worlvs of these 
travellers below. § f. 

But by far the most interesting contribution to the geography of 
Bengal, in spite of the unsatisfactory state of the MSS., is Todar Mali’s 
rent-roll. Though of 1582, it may he assumed tlnit Todar Mall merely gave 
in it what he foinid to exist with regard to both divisions and riwenue ; for 
Bengal was only subjugated during Jahangir’s reign, and properly assessed 

* How extensively the Hindus were employed as revenuo officers may bo aeon 
from tliG fact that the Arabic- Persian Shiqddr and Majmidahddr have become Bangtili 
family names, generally spelt * Sikd.ar’ and ‘ Mozoomdar.’ 

f The isljmd opposite Tribem has a conspicuous place on Do Barros’ Map of 
Bengal and on that by Blaov (vide PI. IV.). Tlie maps also agree with Abul Fazl’s 
Btatemont in the Ain, that at Tribem there are three branches, one the Saraswati, on 
which Satgaon lies ; the (jther, the Ganga, now called the Hugli ; and the third, the 
Jon or Jabuna (Janiuua). De Bari’os and Blacv’s Maps show the three branches of 
almost equal thickness, the Saraswati passing Satigam (Satgaon), and Cliouma 
(Chaumuha in Hugh District, north), and the Jahunfi flowing westwards to Bui’am 
(Borhan, in the 24-Farganahs). 

t Journal, A. S. Bengal, 1870, Pt. I., p. 284. 

§ I have not mentioned Nicol6 do Conti’s Travels (1419 to 1444, A. D,), because 
ho only mentions one town in Bengal, Ccrnt>ve on tho Ganges, which Col. Yule has 
identified with the ‘ Shahr i Nau,* or ‘ Now Town’ on Sikandar Shah’s coin of 1379 
(Thomas, In. Coinage of Bengal, Journal, A. S. Bengal, 1867, p. 65) j but the position 
of this town is still a matter of doubt. 



by Prince Sluija’ a short time before 1(>58. In the Ain we lind that Bengal 
proper was divided into 19 Sirkars, and 082 Maballs. Eight of the 10 Sirkara, 
and 201 of the 682 Malialls, have Muliainmadan names. Tlio rent-roll in- 
cluded both the hhdligah Q genuine,’ vu7f/o khalsa) or crownlands, and the 
aq{d or jdqir lands, L e. lands assigned to oilicers in lieu of pay or mainten- 
anec of troops. The distribution of the Sirkars depended, as in the old 
Hindu division, on the courses of the Ganges, Bhagiratlii, and Megna, 
or, as the Ain expresses it, on the courses of the Padinawati, Ganga, and 
Brahmaputra, as will be seen from the following list of the Sirkars. 

A. Sirhirs N'orth and East of the Ganges. 

1. S i r k a r L a k’ h n a u 1 1 , qf JannatabM, extending from Taliagarhi 
(Iv’l lalgaon, Colgong) along the northern banks of the Ganges, and including 
a few inahalls now belonging to district Bhagalpur and Pdrniah, and nearly 
the whole of Maldah district. Jlesides Gaur, this Sirkar contained the 
ancient town of liangamati.* * * § 60 mahalls; khalsa revenue, Ks. 171,171. t 

2. S i r k a r P u r n i a h, or Puranniah, the greater and (ihielly w^csterly 
portion of the present district of Purjiiah, as far as the Mahananda.J 
9 mahalls ; nwenue Ps. 100,219. 

3. Sirka r Taj p u r, extending over Eastern Purniah east of the 
Mahananda, and Western Dinajjnir. 29 mahalls ; revenue, lls. 162,096. 

1. 8 i r kar Pan j r a h, so called from the llawcli mahall Panjrali, 

north-cast of the town of Dinajpur, on the Atrai liiver, comprising the greater 
part of Dinajpiir district. 21 mahalls ; revenue, Us. 115,081. 

5. Sirkar G ’ h o r a g ’ h a t, so <^*alled from the town of G’horag’hat 
or Chauk’handi on the right bank of the Karataya, com])rising poriioiis of 
Dinaj[>ur, Uangpur, and Bagura (]lograh) districts, as far as the Brahma- 
putra. Being a frontier district towards Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo, it 
contained numerous j^igir lauds of Afghan chiefs and their descendants. The 
Sirkar produced a great deal of raw silk. 88 mahalls ; revenue, Us. 202,07 7. § 

6. Sirkar B a r b a k a b a d, so called from Barbak Shah, king of 
Bengal {vide below), and extending from Sirkar Lak’hnauti along the Podda 
to Bagura. It comprises portions of Maldah and Dinajpur, and a large part 
of Uajshalu, and Bagura. Its cloths were well known, especially the stuffs 

* Maldah is onco Tnontioned iu the Tuziih i Jalidngirt (p. 178) — “ When I [Jahangir] 
was prince, I had made a promise to Mir Ziyauddin of Qa/.win, a Saifi Sayyid, wlio has 
since recjeived the title of Miiytafii Khan, to give him and his cliildren Parganah Msildah, 
a well known Parganah in Bengal. This promise y!j!:aH now porformod (A. D. 1()17). 

t Akbai'shahi Knpees (1 Rupee = 40 dams). Grant substitutes ‘ Sicca Rupees,’ 
at 2s. 3d. 

X It seems as if tlio Mahananda, in its upper course, is often called Malninadi. 
Van den Broucke calls it on his map ‘ Martnade.’ 

§ Some MSS. have 209,677 Rs. 
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called Jchagah (the “ koses” of old writers) as tlie kha^ali of Shalibazpur, 
the ^ahan the ‘ sancs,’ or * sahnes’ of Dutch writers), and the 

mummi. 38 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 430,288. 

7. S i r k a r B a z u h a, extending from the preceding across tlie 
Brahmaputra into Silhat, comprising portions of Rajshalu, Jlagura, Pahna, 
Maiman Singh, and reaching in tlie south a little heyond the town of Dhaka 
(Dacca).* The name ' Baziiha’ is the [dural of the Persian word Mzu^ ‘ an 
arm, a wing \ and all mahalls in this Sirkar have the word hazu after their 
name, which on our survey maps appears under the Bangali form ‘Bajoo.’f 
32 mahalls ; revenue, the largest of all Sirkars, Rs. 987,021. To this 
Sirkar belonged Dluika, and Sherpur Murcha, or Mihmanshalu, soutli 
of Bagura on the Karataya, which is several times mentioned in the 
Akbarnamah as a military station. 

8. Sirkar Silhat, adjacent to the preceding, chiclly cast of the 
Surma River. As will be seen below, the country was only coinpicrod by the 
Muhammadans in the end of the 14th century, and was exposed to continual 
invasions from Tiparah and A'sani. According to Marco P(do, tlie Ain, and 
the Tuzuk, Silhat supjdied India with eunuchs. Jahangir issued an edict for- 
bidding the people of Silhat to castrate boys. Like Ivainruj), Sillint is also 
often mentioned as the land of wizards and witches, and the iainc of its 

or witchcraft, is still remembered at the [U’esent day. 8 nuahalls ; revenue, 
Rs. 107,032. 

9. Sirkar Sunndrgaon, to both sides of the M(‘gna and the 
Brahmaputra, containing portions of western Tiparah, Bhaliia, and Nodk’hali, 
subject to repeated attacks by the Rajahs of Tiparah and Arakan. 52 ma- 
halls ; revenue, Rs. 258,283. dlie Haft Iqlim gives Rs. 330,000. 

* Stewart says that Dlifika is a modern town, “ bocaiiso the name docs not occur 
in the Am.” But it does ; vide my text edition, p. 407, where the Mahall to wliicli 
it belonf^s, is called Dhakka Bazu. In Ghulwin’s spelling ‘ Dukha Bazoo’ it i.s, how- 
ever, scarcely recognizable. Dhaka occurs in the Akbarnainaii as an Imperial thanaii 
in 1584; and 8ir A. Phayre (riile above, p. 53) moutions it in 1100. 

t Thus the country west of Pabria is called ‘ Bajooras’ and east of it ‘ Bajoochup’ 
— corniptious of hdzd i rdf^t, * the right wing,’ and Ihhii i chap ‘the loft wing.’ Otlier 
corruptions are — Esub, or Eshub, or Esop, or leaf, for * Yiisuf j’ thus * Esubshye,’ for 
* Yusiif-shalu ;’ Nasiporo, for Nasibpur, (from Na 9 ib Shah) ; Nujeeporo, for Najibpur; 
ITaleeshur (opposite Tribeni) for Dalishahr, = llawoli i Shahr ^SatgaonJ ; IVIaliomed- 
shyo forlMahmudshahi, (Jes3or(3) ; Bajitpore, for Bayazidpur (in Dinajpur) ; JufFui Hliyc, 
for Zafarshalh, (not Ja’farshahi) ; Kali Modunpur (which sounds like a Hindu name), 
Kahra-uddinpur ; Puladassy, north of Bagura, for Fuladslmlii j Masidpore and Maji<l- 
poro, for Masjidpur (vide Beames, ^omp. Grammar, p. 209). 

In the spelling of Bengal names care should be tfikon with the frequent ending 
dirhaj ‘eddy,’ as Maldaha, spelt in Persian Maldah j but the final h is radical, and the 
name should not bo spelt Malda, as Mahvah, llajah, &c., = MtilwiV, lldja, &c. 

Aurangzfb forbad(' by edict spellings like Malwalj, Itajal], he. ; he wanted people 
to spell Mdhva, Raja. 



10. Sirkar Chatgaon (Chittagong), nevor properly annexed 
before the reign of Aurangzib. 7 mahalls ; revenue, 11s. 285, GOT. 

13. Sirlcdrs in th e Delta of the Ganges. 

11. Sirkar Satgaon. A small portion only, the land between the 

HugU and the Saraswati, lay west of the Hhgli, whilst the bulk of the Sirkar 
comprised the modern district of the 21-Parganahs to the Kabadak, western 
Nadiy^, south -wost(u-n Murshidabad, and extended in the south to llatiagarh 
below Diamond Harbour. To this Sirkar belonged Mahall Kalkatta 
(Calcutta) whicli, together with two other mauza’s, ])aid, in 1582, a land 
revenue of Ks. 23,005. 53 mahalls ; revenue, 11s. 418,118. 

12. S i r k {1 r Mabmudab^^d, so called after one of the three 
Mahmud Shahs of Bengal, and comprising northern Nadiya, northern 
Je.ssore, and wcst(irn Faridpnr. 88 mahalls ; revenue, Bs. 200,256. 

13. Sirkar K h a H f a t a b a d, or southern Jessore and western Ba- 
fjirganj. The Sirkdr is called after Khalifata])6d, wliieh was the name of tiu) 
small H aweli-parganali nearBagherhat (vide below). The largest mahall of this 
Sirkar was Jesar (Jessore), or Jlasnlpur ; and among others, we find liere the 
Mahalls Miindagiichha and Malikpiir, which the Kh«an i A’zam, when gover- 
nor of Bengal under Akbar (Ain translation, p. 32G), is said to have given 
to Bhabeshwar Bdi, the ancestor of the ])resent llajahs of Jesar. The namo 
of Jesar, therefore, occurs as early in 1582 ; hence Van den Broucke’s map 
(l(iGO) also gives it conspicuously as ‘Jessore.’* 35 mahalls; revenue, 
Es. 135,053. 

14. Sirkar P a t h a b ^ d, so called after Path Shah, king of Bengal, 
comprising a small portion of Jessore, the whole of Paridpnr, southern 
Ba(iirganj, ])()rtions of Dhaka district, and the Islands ofDak’hin Shahl)azpur, 
Sondip, and Sidhu, at the mouth of the Megna. The' town of Paridpur lies 
in the Haweli Parganah of Pathabad. 3 mahalls, revenue, Es. 100,230. 

15. Sirkar B a k 1 a,f or Isma’ilpur, north-cast of the preceding, com- 
prising portions of BHqirganj and Dhaka dLstriets. It i.s the Bacala of old 
maps. 4 mahalls ; revenue, Es. 178,750. 

C. Sirh'drs South of the Ganges and West of the Bliagiratlii (llugJi). 

16. S i r k d r A u d a m b a r, or T a n d a h, comprising the greater portion 
of Murshidabad district, with portions of Birbhiim. The name Audaml)ar 
occurs also in other parts of India, e. g. in Kachh. J Tandah did not long 
enjoy the position of capital : Slier Shah already had made ])lans to remove it 

* Yide^ liowevor, Wesilanrl, Jossoro Report, p. So. 

t Tlio author of the Siyarnl Mutaakkkharta calls it ITogla (il?%A), from the 
Bangdli word hogld, which signifies marsh rood — a name which no doubt cxf)lains thf3 
name of IlugUjb'it ho strangely confounds Sirkar Raklu with Sirkar Satgdop (Hugh). 

J Vide Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, I, p. 248. 
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to Ag Mahall on the opposite bank. But this was only carried out by 
llajah Man Singh, who cliaiiged the name of A'g Mahall to Ibij Mahall, 
and subsequently to Akbarnagar. Tlie same Sirkar became again in later 
times under Prince Shuja’ the scat of government, and later still under 
Nawab Ja’far Mursliid Quli Kban, wlio changed the name of the old town 
of Makh^u^abad,* tlie Miixahad or Mnxadahad of old ma])S, to Mnrshid- 
6bad. 52 mahalls ; revenue, Ps. 001,085. Tlie Haft Iqlim gives its revenue 
atEs. 507,570. 

17. Sirkfir Shari fab ad, south of the preceding, comjirising the 
remaining portions of Birbhiim, and a large portion of Bard wan distri(*t, 
together with the town of Bardwanf itself. Mahalls Barbak Singh and Path 
Singh, so called after the Bengal kings Barbak Shah and Path Shah, and 
Sherpur ’Atai, where Man Singh defeated the Afghans (A'in translation, 
p. 311) also belonged to this Sirkar. 20 mahalls ; revenue, Es. 502,218. 

18. Sirkar S u 1 a i m a n a b A d, a straggling Sirkar, which comprised 
a few southern parganalis in the modern districts of Nadiya, Bardwan, and the 
whole north of Ilugli district. This Sirkar was so called after Sulaiman 
Shah of Bengal, who also called several parganahs after himself in Murshid- 
abad, Jessore, and Bbprganj districts ; but whether the name was too long, 
or was purposely changed after Akbar’s conquest of Bengal in honor of 
Prince Salim (Jahangir), it only occurs now-a-days in the form * Salimabad.’ 
The chief town of the Sirkar was Salimabad [Sulaifcianabad], on the left 
bank of the Damudar, south-east of the town of Bardwan, It is marked as 
‘ gnTmatir^trYan delTBroucke’s map. Ola (the old name of Birnagar) in 
Nadiya, known from the Srimanta legend, and Panduah, on the K. I. 
Eailway, with its Buddhist ruins and ancient mosques, also belong to this 
Sirkar. 31 mahalls ; revenue, Es. 410,749. 

19. Sirkar Madaran, extending in a semicircle from Nagor in 
Western Birbhum over Eaniganj along the Damudar to above Bardwan, 
and from there over K’hand Ghosh, Jahanabad, Chandrakon^ (Western 
Hugh District) to Mandalg’hat. at the mouth of the Eupnarayan Eiver. 
16 mahalls ; revenue, Es. 235,085. 

Thus the above nineteen Sirkars, which made up Bengal in 1582, paid 
a revenue on khalsa lands, inclusive of a few duties on salt, hd(s, and 

♦ The Akbarn^mah mentions a MakiKjuc Klian, brother of 8a*id Khdn ,* vide my 
Ain translation, p. 388. Makli 9 u 9 Khan sorvod in Bengal and Bihar, and his brother 
Sa’id Khan was for some time governor of Bengal. 

f The Muhammadan pr onunciation of the Bangali Jiordomdn. The Haft Iqlim 
mentions an extraordinary custom that obtained in this Sirkar. “ Peminae liujus 
provinciac iustriiinentum quoddam fictile penis instar in vulvam et in anum iufernnt, 
nfc sordes removeant. The old kings have in vain tried to break them otF this habit.’* 
Regarding the Muhammadan antiquities of Bardwan, vide Journal, As. Bengal, 
for 1871, Pt. I, p 254. 
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fisheries, of 253,482,100 dams, or Ils. 0,337,052.* According to Grant, the 
value of the jajL'ir lands was fixed at Its. 4,348,892, so that we have, in 
1582, A. D., as total revenue of Bengal, in its then circumscribed limits, the 
sum of Its. 10,085,914. This was levied from the ryots in specief as the 
equivalent of the rah\ or fourth share, of the entire produce of the land, 
claimed by the sovereign as despotic proprietary lord of the soil. 

This rent-roll remained in force during the reign of Jahangir. The 
remittances from Bengal to Dihli were, it is true, not very regular, nor up 
to the sums levied, so much so that Jahangir appointed, in the end of his 
reign, Fidui Ivhan, governor of Bengal, merely because he promised to send 
regularly one million of rupees to court. Under Shalijahan, the boundaries 
of liengal were extended in the South-West, Medinipur and Hijli having 
been attached to Bengal, and in the East and North-East by conquests in 
Tiparah and Kotdi llcljo ; and when Prince Shuja’ was made governor, he 
made, shortly before 1058, a new rent-roll, which shewed 34 Sirkars and 
1350 Mahalls, and a total of revenue, on khalsa and jagir lands, of Rs. 
13,115,907. Shuja’s rent-roll remained in force till 1722, an addition having 
been made after the conquest of Chatgaon. In that year, Nawab Ja’far 
Khciii (Murshid Quli Khan) issued his Kamil Jama' Tk mart , ov ‘ 
Rent-roll,’ which Bengal wasdivided into 34 Sirkars, foi*ming 13 Chaklahs, 
and sub-divided into 1000 Parganahs, with a revenue of Rs. 14,288,180. 

It v/as, however, only after the rule of Nawab Ja’lar Khan that the 
Ahwdb reveiiuej gradually appeared in the books. Though vast sums had 
been levied on this head, they had been looked upon as private emoluments 
of office. As early as in the tenure of Shuja’ Khan, Nawab Ja’far’s 
successor, we find the Abwabs entered as yielding Rs. 2,172,952, and they 
ra[)idly increased under ’All Virdi Khan and Qdsim Khan, so that, when 
the E. I. Company in 1705 acquired the Diw^iiu, the net amount of all 
revenue collected by authority in Bengal was Rs. 25,024,223. 

It is not my intention to enter here further in the historical portion 
of the revenue question of Bengal, nor shall 1 minutely describe the 
tSirkars and the Mahalls or detail the historical and geographical 

* Grant’s total is Rs. 6,344,260, or Rs. 7,208 more, cliiofly on account of tlio 
higlier sum given by him for Sirkar G^borag’lint. Vth Report, p. 258. 

t “The ryots [ra'iyyat) of Bengal aro obedient and ready to pay taxes. Dining 
eight moiitlis of the year they pay the required sums by iusialineuts. Tiiey personally 
bring the money in rupees and goldiiiuhurs to the appointed place. Payment in 
kind is not usual. Grain is always cheap. The people do nob object to a survey of 
the lands, and the amount of the land tax is settled by the collector and the ryot 
(nasaq). liis Majesty, from kindness, has not altered this system,” Am i Akhari, 

4 Imposts as fees on the renewal of annual leases of zamLiidars (khayuawisi) ; 
navranahs ; fees for remission of imperial revenue j zar i mahaiit, or imposts levied I'er 
the maintenance of the Nawub’s elephants j and many nioie. 
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changes that took place ; these 1 must necessarily reserve for the second 
volume of my Alii translation. But 1 shall now attempt to trace the 
frontiers of Bengal under the Muhammadan rule as far as existing historical 
sources allow us to do. 

The Frontiers of Muhammadan Bengal. 

Ahulfazl estimates the breadth of Bengal from Garhi to Chatgaon at 
four hundred hos. From north to south, tlie longest line was from Koch 
Bihar to Chittua in Sirkar Mediuipur. Tlie zamindars are mostly 
Kayasths.” Not a word is said on the strength of the Muhammadan popula- 
tion, or the progress of Islam — comparative statistics were not thought of in 
his age. The remark made hy old English travellers that the inhabitants 
of the islands and the coast of south-eastern Bengal were chielly Muham- 
madans, and the uncertain legend regarding the introduction, in the 
beginning of the 10th century, of Islamitie rites into Chatgaon hy Nu^rat 
Shah are the only allusions that 1 liave seen on the subject. Neither history 
nor legends allude to the conversions among the semi-aboriginal rural 
population, that must on a large scale have taken place during the reigns 
of the independent kings of Bengal, cliielly, no doubt, through the exertions 
of tlie numerous Afghan Jagirdars. 

The military and naval power of the couijtry is llxed at 23,330 
horse, 4,260 guns, 1,170 elephants, and 4,400 boats. In Nawab Ja’far’s 
rent-roll, however, the strength of the naval establishment {naward) 
consisted of 768 armed cruisers and boats, which were principally 
stationed at Dhaka, to guard the coast against the Mags and foreign 
pirates ; and the number of sailors included 023 Firingis, chietly employed 
as gunners. Tlie annual cliarges of the navy, including construction and 
repaii's, was lixed at Us. 843,452, which was levied under the name of 
^amalah i nawdrd from parganahs in South- Fastern Bengal. The same 
rent-roll mentions that the garrisons along the whole eastern frontier from 
Chatgaon to JIangamati on the Brahmaputra consisted of 8,112 men {iihshdm)^ 
who cost 350,180, Us. i)er annum. 

Of the roads in Bengal we have no information prior to Van den 
Broucke’s map (1660) in Valentyn’s work. He marks (I) a principal road 
passing over Patna, Munger, and Uajmahall to Snti, where the Bhagirathi 
leaves the Ganges. From here a branch went to Moxudahath (Murshid- 
abad), Plassi (Palasi), and llagdia,^ crossed the Bhagirathi for Gasiapore, 

• Hagdia is Agardip. Van den Broucke’s map gives hero an interesting 
particular. Ho niaiks Hagdia on the Iv.Jt bank of the river, and Gasiapoor (Ghazipur) 
on the right bank Both places lie now far from the right )>ank, with only a small 
k’hal bctwcou tiioui, and a large somi.circuiar lake round boLii. Tlie lake, as else- 
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and passed on to Bardwdn, Mediinpur, Bliadrak (wrongly marked on the 
right bank ot the Baitarani), and Ka^ak. The other branch went from 
Suti along the right bank of the Poddato Fathabad, from where it passed on 
to Dhiika. These two branches are marked as principal roads {shdhi nti^tah), 
(2) A road from Bardwan to Baccaresoor (Baklesar in Birbhum, famous 
for its hot springs, within the Maratlia Intronchinent of Nagor), and from 
there to Qasiinbazar and the banks of the Ganges, and across the river to 
* liasiaarhati.’ This is Majraluitti, on tlie left bank of the Podda, now also a 
ferry place, near the entrance of the liurul Jliver, below ilampur Boalia, 
and seems to be the Qazihatti (Bcng. Kajicrhatti), which Abulfazl 
mentions in tlui Ain. Froni Hasiaarhati the road passed to a place called 
11 arwa, and from there to Cccrpoor Mirts, i. e, Sherpur Murchah, on the 
Karataya, and passing over Tessiadin (Ohandijan, north of Sherpiir, ?) to 
Gorregaut (G’horag’hat) and Bareithcla (Baritala) on the Brahmaputra, 
which will be mentioned below as a frontier town. (8) A road from 
Bardwan over Salimabad, H ugli, Jcssore, Bosnah, Fathabad, across the river 
to Sjattoraj)()er,* Casisella, and Idnikpiir, op[)Osite the confluence of the 
Lak’hia and the Da a sari, near Ballal Sen’s palace. (1) A road from 
DlifiU.i, across the Dalasari to Piaarpoer and Bedlia, wliieh latter place is 
nuirkt'd at the point where the Dalasari leaves the Jamuna, and from there 
to Sasiadpoor (Shahziidpur, in Pabnah), and llandiael (Harial). 

The Western Frontier, 

In the north-west, the frontier of Bengal extended but little beyond the 
Kosi Kiver ; but under some of the early Muhammadan governors and the 
independent kings, the Bengal empire included all upper Bih.ir north of the 
Ganges as far as Saran. Of Ilyas Shah, for e.xamj)le, it is asserted that he 
was the founder of Haji[)ur, opposite Patna, on the Ghandak, alLhougii 
Firuz Shah, on his return from Bengal, appointed for the lirst time Im|)erial 
collectors in Tirhut. Sikandar Shah’s coins, again, have been found far 
west of the Kusi. 

Southern Bihar only belonged to Bengal from the time of the compiest 
by Bakhtyar Khilji to about 780 A. H. (A. I). 1880), when Muhammad 
Tughluq annexed it to Dihli. From 800 again (A. D. 1807), the wliole 
ol Ifihar Indongcd to the kingdom of Jaunpur. Under Buhlid again, Daryci 
Khan Lohani was governor of Bihar; and under Ibrahim, Itarva’s son Baha- 
dur Khan assumed independence in Bihar under the title of Sluih i\luham- 

whero ill BiMig-al, is tiio old Him! of tho river, which now follows the shorter routo 
along tli(3 chord of tho loop. Tlusohaiigo, therefore, took places after ihtiO. 

'i’hus also Nadiya lies now on tiio right hank of the river ; ))ut west of iho town, 
then? is still the old chain\ol, which goes by the uaine of (langa Bharat. 

* Kennel gives ISutrapur j but modern maps give no such name. 
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mad.* It is not clear how far these Afghan chiefs depended on Husain Shah 
of Bengal, whom inscriptions represent tirmly established in 903 at 
Mungcr, while other inscriptions from Bonhara and Cheran (near Saran) 
would lead us to conclude that the whole of Upper Bihar and the western 
portions of Southern Bihar belonged to him in A. H. 908 and 909 (A. D. 
Iu02, 1503). On the other hand, we. hear in history of the cession by 
Husain Shah of Bihar, Saran, and Tirlmt, and of the reconquest of 
these lands by Nu^rat Shah, who, if he could not hold them, assisted the 
Afghans against Babar. Nuyrat Shah seem.s even to have passed j^y^ond 
the Ghandak ; for a mosque near Sikandarpur, on the right bank of tho rivet, 
in District A’zamga|h, was built during his reign. ^ 

South of the Ganges, tlie western frontier is better defined. Fort Ta- 
liagarh, or Garhi,t near K’halgaon (Colgong) on tlie Ganges, was looked upon 
as the entrance, or key, to Bengal — a position which Muhammadan historians 
compare with that of Fort Sahwan on the Indus, the key of Sindh. 
From Garin tlie frontier passed along the Ganges to the south of Ag- 
Mahall (Jtaj Mahall), when it again turned westward to north-western 
Birbiium, passing along the boundary of the modern Santal Farganahs to 
the conlUience of the Barakar and the Damudar, from where it went along the 
left bank of the Damudar to the neighbourhood of the town of Bardwan. 
From here ^he frontier took again a westerly direction, and passed along 
the north-western and western boundaries of the mcldern Hiigli and llabrah 
(Howrali) Districts down to Mandalg’hat, where the liupnarayaii Hows into 
the H ugli Biver. 

This boundary, it will be seen, excludes the whole of the Santal 
Parganahs from the south of K’halgaou to the Barakar, Pachet,J and the 
territory of the Uajahs of Bishnpur (Bankura). In vain do we look in 
Santalia for Muhammadan names of villages and towns ; and though there 
can be no doubt that the Muliammadan kings of Bengal tried to hold parts 
of the hills by establishing th^nahs and a))pointing jagirholders, no 
peJ’manent settlements were formed. One of the most westerly thanahs in 
southern Santalia was Sarliat, N. W. of Shiuri (Soory) in Birbhum, which 
is mentioned in Tribeiii inscriptions ;§ whilst the settlement of Pathan 

* Called in many MSS. Mahmud. 

t It is not known which king built the fort j but it may be accidental that tho 
name does not occur in the Tabaqat i N«<;iri and in Barani. At K’lialgaou, Mahmud 
bhah IJI., the last indepenclmit king of Bengal, died in 1)45 (1538 A. D.). 

it Ktg.irding the invasion of Chutia N^pur by tho Muliammadaus, vide J. A. S. B, 
1871, Part I, p. 111. 

§ Sarhat, spelt on inscriptions Sirhat, lies on the left bank of the Ajai River. Its 
name on modem maps is corrupted to Saruth. Rennoll has Sarhaut. Outside the 
place, the survey maps mark two old forts. A little to the south of it, a village of 
tho name of Lukrakhonda is muikod. licunell on his map of Bu bhum (Bengal Atlas, 
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jajrirdars, before and after the time of Slier Shall, as a standing militia 
against the inroads of the tribes of Jhark’hand (Chutia Nagpnr), led to the 
formation of the great Muhammadan zamindari of Birbhiim, which gave the 
E. I. Company some trouble. 

In Todar Mall’s rent-roll the following Mahalls are mentioned along 
this portion of the western frontier of Bengal — A'g Mahall (Ivajmahall), 
Jvankjol, Kunwar Partab, Molesar,* in Sirkar Audambar or Tandah ; 
Bharkiindah, Akbarshahi, Katangah, in 8hanfal)ad (iiirbhum) ; Nagor> 
Sainblium, Shergarh (llaniganj), Chamiianagari (N. W. of the town of 
Bardwan), Madaran (Jalianabad and Cliandrakona, west ofliugli), Chittua 
(District Medinipur), and Mandalg’hat, at the mouth of tlie Bupnarayan, all 
belonging to Sirkar Madaran. 

The name of the frontier mahall of B h ar k u n d ah in Birbhum, men- 
tioned above, seems to liavc been foi'merly extended to tlie whole of Birhhuiii 
and the Santal Parganahs. In this extended sense, it is uscal in the Tarikh i 
Daudi^^ on De Barros’map of Bengal, and on Blaev’s map of India {vide 
PI. lY). In the latter, it is only given as ‘ Barcunda,’ but in the former as 
‘Jieino de Barcunda,’ extending from Ferrandus (a corruption of Bardwan) 
to Corij, in which we recognize Garhi, the ‘key of Bengal.’ West of 
Barcunda, De Blaev and De Barros give ‘ Patanes,’ i. e, the Pathans, 
tin? military and semi-independent landholders of the westfrn Bengal 
frontier. On the Ganges, both map.s shew Gouro (Gaur), and opposite to it, 
‘ Para’, for which De Barros gives ‘Bara.’J Both spellings may be mistakes 
for Tara, i e. Tandah, which should of course be on the other side of the 
riv(;r ; or ‘ Bara’ stands for the old Hindu division of Radha, which there 
commences. South of ‘ Ferrandus,’ the old maps give ‘ M a n d ar am’ and 
* C o s }) e t i r,’ which latt(*r name is wrongly placed on Blaev’s map north of 
Mandaram, whilst De Barros has it correctly west of it. In Mandaram we 
recognize Madaran, tlie chief town of Sirkiir Madaran, a name which even 
now-a-days is pronounced by the peasants Mandaran.§ ‘Cospetir,’ or De 

No 11.) places a * Lacaracoond,’ in conspicuous letters, south of Nagor j but modern 
maps give no such locality. Could this be the Lak’huur of the Tabnqnt ? 

^ Sdbiq (i, e. former) Molesar and Darin Molesar. The former name is wrong 
spelt in the Indian Atlas (Sheet 113) Sank Molisser. 

t Dowaoii, Elliot’s History of India, IV., pp. 360, ?64. 

J South of Para or Rara, Blaev and De Barros give a place of the name of 
Moulauadangur } and below Gouro, Pataiia or Patona, and Meneitipiir, which I have 
not identified. 

§ I have identified Madaran with Bhitargafli in Jah^n^bad, in the north-western 
corner of Hugh District. Vide Proceedings, As. Socy. Bengal, for April, 187o, whore 
the legends of the place are given. 

As the name of Jahanabad occurs in'tho Akbamamah, it lias no connexion with 
Sh£hjah6n’s name, but refers more likely to ono of the numerous Klian Jahana of 
the Puthdn rule. 
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33arros’ ^ Heiiio Cospetir,’ a name that puzzled me Ion", is clearly ‘ the king- 
dom of the GajpatiV or Lord of elephants, the title of the kings of Orisa, the 
final T being notliing but the ending of the Bangui! genitive. Sirkar Madaran 
was indeed the frontier of Orisa ; but if the legends of tlie Hugh' District spealc 
of the Oajpatis liaving once extended their kingdom to the Ganges (IluglS 
Kiver), it must have been prior to the time wlien Satgaon became the scat 
of Muliammadan governors. 

It is remarkable that among the names of the jungly and hilly frontier 
districts, we find so many ending in hJmm. Tims we have Birhliurn;* 
Sainbh urn, along the left bank of the Ajai, in Bi'rhlium district ; 8ik’harhhum 
or Shergafh, the mahall to which Baniganj belongs ; Gopildium, along tlie 
nght bank of the Ajai ; Barnanlihum or |ji*iihmanbhum, in nortliern 
Medinipur District ; Manhhum, Barahbhum, Dhalhluim, Singhhum, in 
Chutia Nagpur ; Tunblium, in southern Parulia ; Malbhiim, tlie frontier 
of Bardw^n and Medinipur Districts; Bhanjihlium, with the town of 
Medinipur,t <fec. Similarly, the frontier district between llangpiir and tlie 
Brahmaputra, comprising Mahalls Bhitarband and Bahirband, is called 
in Shuja’s rent-roll ‘ Bangalbhum.’ 

I mentioned Mahall Mandalg’h^t at the confluence of the Rupnarayan 
and the Hugli as the south-western frontier of Bengal. The Districts of 
Mcdinipiir and Hijli (south-east of Medinipur) were therefore excluded. 
They belonged to the kingdom of Ofisa till A. Hf' 975, or A. D. 1567, J 
when Sulairniin, king of Bengal, and his general Kala Pahar defeated 
Mukund Deb, the last Gajpati. Even after the Afghan conquest, Mediidpiir 
and Hijli continued to belong to the province of Orisa, when Xh^n Jahan 
Afghan was appointed by Daud Shah governor of Orisa, Qutlu XhAn 
Lohani being made governor of Puri. On the 20th Zi Qa’dah, 982, (3rd 
March, 1575) Mun’im XhanKhanan, Akbar’s general, defeated Daiid 
Shah at Tukaroi or Mughulmari, north of .Talesar, and in the peace of 
Xatak, in the beginning of 983, Bibdr and Bengal were ceded. In 
984, Daud again invaded Lower Bengal, but was defeated and killed on 
the 15th Rabi’ II, 984, near Ag Mahall by Husain Quli Xhan Jahan, 
when Bengal was again annexed to Dihli, and the Afghans withdrew to 
Orisa. Then the Bengal Military Revolt broke out, and Orisa was invaded, 
in A. H. 1000, (A. D. 1592) by Man Singh, when the country was 
finally annexed to the Dihli empire. Hence Medinipur and Hijli appear 

* The name occurs in the Ain as a Mahall ; but as name for a large division it 
does not soom to have been used before the 18th century. 

t The Ain also mentions a mahall Bhow61bhum under Sirkar Madaran ; modem 
maps do not give this name. 

J So according to the Akbamdmah. Stirling fixes an earlier date ; but Snlaim^n 
reigned from A. H. 975 to 980. Besides, Akbar sent in 972*973 ambassadors to 
Mukund Deb. 
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together in Todar Mall’s rent-roll as one of the 5 Sirkars of the province of 
Orisd. Subsequently, Orisa had separate governors ; bnt under Prince 
Shuja’ their power was lessened, and the portion from Mandalg’hat to 
Baleswar (Balasore) was separated from Ojisd and permanently attached to 
Bengal.* 

HijU {Hidgelee, Hedjelee^ Grant ; Hingelif Van den Broucke ; 
Ingellee^ Rennell ; Injelee^ Stewart, Marshrnan ; Angela Purchas, Be Laet, 
&c.) appears in the Ain under the name of Maljhatta. According to the 
legends preserved in the District, the Muhammadans first attempted a 
settlement during the reign of Husain Shah of Bengal, about A. D. 
1505, when one Taj Khan Masnad i ’All and his brother Sikandar 
Pallia wan established themselves at the mouth of the llasulpur River, f 
opposite Sdgar Island. They conquered the whole of HijU, which is said to 
have remained in the family for nearly eighty years, when it passed into the 
possession of a Hindu. As late as 1030 we hear of the conquest of HijU. 
“ Hingeli, which had for many years a chief of its own, was conquered about 
1630 by the Great Mogul ; but in 1600, the lawful chief of Hingeli, who 
from a child had been kept a prisoner, found means to escape, and with the 
help of his own to re-conquer his country. But he did not long enjoy it ; 
he was in 1061 brought into Aurangzeb’s power with the help of the E. I. 
Company [the Dutch Company], and was again imprisoned and better 
looked after than at first.” J 

The Southern TVontier. 

The southern frontier of Muhammadan Bengal was the northern outskirt 
of the Sundarban, which extended, generally speaking, in the same manner 
almost as it now does, from Hatiagarh, south of DiamondHarbour on the HugU, 

♦ “ Sjah Sousa had already during his time divided Hingeli from Orisa, and had 
put there a separate governor, and it is for tliis reason alone that Hingeli, which by 
position boloTip;s to Orisa, has been attaclie<l to Bengal. So it is also with the gover- 
nors of Ballasoiir and Pipeli [PipHor Shahbandar, now deserted, on the Subar- 
narokhd River], which the Great Mogul ordered onco to be under the governor of 
Orisa and then again under the governor of Bengal, because the two places are close to 
the sea.” F. Valentyn, Vol V. 

Van den Broucke’ s map of Bengal in 1660, given by Valentyn, still shews 
north-west of the town of Medinipur the ‘‘ Godonkteeken,” or memorial stone, 
(corresponding to the ‘ Old Tower* of modern maps) that marked tlie frontier 
between Bengal and Oyisa. Grant says that the coast of HijH and Medinipur 
as far as Balasore (Bsleswar) was attached to Bengal on account of the Mags and 
the Portuguese privateers, who were to some extent controlled by the Imperial 
fleet stationed at Dh6ka. 

t Few rivers in India have Muhammadan names. Due south of Contai the maps 
give a village of the name of Masnad ’i^lipur. Taj Khan’s tomb is on the Rasulpur 
River. 

X From Valentyn’s work, Vol. V. The ’Alamgirnamah says nothing about it. 
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to B^gherljat in soiiibeni Jcfisore and to the Haring’hata (Horingotta), or 
‘Deer-shore River i. e, along the southern mahalls of 8irkars 8atgaon and 
Khalifatahad. Beyond the Haring’hata and its northern portion, called the 
Madhumati or * honey-flowing,’ the frontier comprised Sirkars Bakla and 
Fathabad, the modern districts of Faridpur and Baqirganj (north). Sirkar 
Fathabad included the islands of Dak’hin ^hahbazpiir and Sondip, at the 
mouth of the Megna. Tiparah, Bhaluah, Noak’luili, and District Cliatgaon, 
were contested ground, of which the Jtajahs of Tiparah and Arakan were, 
at least before the 17th century, oftener masters than tlie Muhammadans. 
It was only after the transfer of the capital from Kajmahall to Dhaka, that 
tlie south-east frontier of Bengal was extended to the Phani River, which 
was the imperial frontier till the beginning of Aurangzib’s reign, when 
Chdtgaop was permanently conquered, assessed, and annexed to ‘ pubah 
Bang^lah.* 

Various etymologies have been proposed in explanation of the word 
‘Sundarban.* It has been derived from snndar and han^ ‘ the beautiful 
forest or from sundari^ a smiill timber tree (Heretiera litoralis), wliich is 
exported as fuel in vast quantities from tlie coast and is supposed to 
have been so called from its red wood. Others again have derived tlie 
word from Chandradip-ban, or Chandradip forest, from the large zamindari 
of Chandradip, which occupies the south and south-east of Baqirgan j District. 
Or, the name has been connected with the Chandabhand&s,* an old Sundarban 
tribe. Grant derives it from Chandraband, ‘ the embankmimt of the moon,’ 
wliich seems to have been the etymology that obtained at his time, and which 
has led to the spelling ‘ Soonderbund’ adopted by Europeans. 

The application of the name to the whole seacoast of southern Bengal 
is modem. Muhammadan historians call the coast strip from the Hugh 
to the Megna ‘ B h a t i,’ or ‘ low land subject to the influx of the tide,’ and 
even now-a-days this name is very generally used. The sovereignty of this 
district, according to the Akbarnamah and the Rajah Pratapaditya 
legend, was divided among twelve chiefs ; and Col. Wilford, whatever may 
have been the source of his information, says that the kings of Arakan and 
Comilla were constantly striving for the mastery, and assumed the title of 
lords of the twelve Bhiiniyas.”t 

The sea coast itself is marked on Van den Broucke’s map in Valentyn’s 
work as ‘ onbekent,’ or ‘ unknown,’ consisting of numerous islands and 

* A copperplate grant in the possession of the Society, found at ’Adilpiir (Edilpore), 
mentions that tho villages of Baguli, Bittogada, and Udayamuna, were given, in the 
third year of tho reign of Keshab Sen, i. e, in 1136 A. D , to one Jovaradeb Sarma. 
The grant mentions tho tribe of the Chandabhandas. The reading Ohandabhanda, as 
Bnbu Pratapachandra Ghosh informs mo, is an improved reading for Chattabhatta, 
as tho name was read by Gobind Ram ; vide Journal, lb38, Vol. VII, p. 40. 

f As. Researches, XIV, p. 461, 
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rivers, * peryculeous’ for ships, being the place where the“ Jagt ter Shelling”’*" 
foundered in 1661. 

In order to trace the direction of the northern outskirt of the Sundar- 
ban, as it existed sometime before 15J>2 A. D., we have again recourse to 
Todar Mall’s rent-roll in the Am. There we find that Mahall Ilatia- 
garh (below Diamond Harbour) was, in 1582, the most southerly assessed 
mahall of Sirkar Satgaon. The jungle boundary then passed north-east to 
Earidhatti and Mediiumall, north-west of Port Canning, to Balinda and 
Mahihatti (Myehattee), then south again to Dhuliapur,f and Bhaluka to 
the Kabadak Eiver. These mahalls belong to what is now called the 
24-Parganahs ; and Sheet 121 of the Indian Atlas of the Survey Depart- 
ment will shew that they lie even now-a-days very little north of the 
present northern limit of the Sunderhan in the 21-Parganahs. Going up 
the Kabadak, in Jessore, we come to Amadi,J to the north of which, in the 
immediate neighbourhood, we have Masidkoor, a corruption of Masjidkur, one 
of the clearances of Khan Jahan (died A. D. 1459), § the warrior saint of 
Khalifatabad or Southern Jessore, to whom the traditions of the present day 
point as an indefatigable establisher of Sundarban-abadis (clearances.) Tho 
Ain then gives Mahall Tala, with Tala on the left bank of the Kabadak 
as chief town and Kopilmurii|| near it, and then mahalls Sahas, Khali 9 pur, 
Chai’ulia, Bangdiya (wrongly (jailed in the Indian Atlas Sangdia) and 
Salimdbad,^ north of the modern Morrellganj at the beginning of tho 
Haring’hata. North-west of Morrellganj, on the Bhairab (tho ‘dreadful’), 
we have the small station of Bagherhat, which gives name to a Sub-Division, 
and in its immediate neighbourhood we come to another clearance by tho 
patron-sail] t of Jessore, where his mosque and tomb stand. It is the 
country round about Bagherhdt which up to the end of last century boro 
the name given it in the ATn, ‘ Haweli Khalifatabad,’ the ‘ Vicegerent’s 
clearance.’ Here, amidst tho creeks and the jungles, which no horseman 
can approach, Nuyrat Shah, as will be seen below, erected a mint, appa- 
rently in opposition to his father ’Alauddin Husain Sliah.’^* 

* Vide Mr. Foster’s article, Jourual, As, Socy. Bengal, 1872, Part I, p. 36. 

+ North of Ishwaripur (Isauripore), tho residouco of Pratapaditya. 

J Marked wrongly on the Survey map Ariiiadi. Rennell has correctly Amadi. 

§ Westland, Jessore Eeport, p. 20 ^ Gaur Das Baisakh, Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, 
1867, pp. 130, 131 j also, Journal, 1872, Part I, p. 108. 

II Rash Bihdri Bose, J. A. S. Bengal, 1870, Part I, p. 236 j Westland, Jossoro 
Report, Chapt. VI, and p. 286. 

•Jf Hero also the Ain has the form Sulaimanabad. 

** It is curious that a little higher up on the Bhairab, east of Khuln6, whoro tho 
Athdrabauka (the ‘ eighteen windings ’) joins the Bhairab, there is an ’Alaipur, i. e. 
'Alauddln’s town. Were it not for the distinct statement of the Riydzussald(i/i that 
’Alduddin, after arriving as an adventurer in Bengal, settled at a Chandpur (a very 
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Thus we see that in southern Jessore also the northern limit of the 
Sundarban has not considerably changed since 1450 A. D. 

Passing from the Haring’hita eastward, we come to Sirkars B a k 1 a and 
Fathabdd. Sirkar Bakla only contained four mahalls, viz. Isma’ilpur or 
Bakld ; Srirarapur ; Shfihzadpiir ; and ’Adilpur, (from ‘ dcliV just,’ corrupted 
on the maps to Edilpore) , which all belong to B^qirganj District. Abulfazl, in 
speaking of the great cyclone that swept in 1583 over Bakla, says that 
the then zamindar of Bakla liad a son of the name of Pramanand Eai. 
Sirkdr Fathabad derives its name from the Haweli mahall Fathdbad, in 
which the modern station of Faridpur lies. Yusufpur and Belphuli, in 
Jessore District; Haweli Fathabad and Sirdia (Sherdia), in Faridpur; 
Balam’, Telhatti, Sarail or Jalalpur,* Khargapur, in both Faridpur and 
Dhaka ; Hazratpur, in Dhaka ; Kasiilpur, in Dhaka and Baqirganj ; the 
Islands of Sondip and Shahbazpur ; and a few other mahalls which I have not 
yet identified, belong to this Sirkar. Thus we see that the greater 
portion of both Sirkars lies between the Haring’hata (Madhumati) and the 
Titulia Biver, which flows between Baqirganj District and the island of 
Dak’hin Shahbazpur. At the moiCth of the Titulia wo find the Don Manik 
Islands, one of the few still surviving geographical names of the Portuguese.f 
Opposite to these islands we have mahall N a z i r p u r, which wo find on the 
maps of De Barros and Blaev, placed rather far to the nj)rth. Near it, we also 
have ‘ Fatiabas’jJ the chief town of Sirkar Fathabad. ^Ilie whole south and 
south-east of Baqirganj District is occupied by the old Chaiidradfp 
zaminddri, which according to some, as we saw above, gives name to the 
Sundarban. On liennell’s map it is marked ‘ depopulated by the Mugs.’ 

Abulfazl says that there were in Sirkar Fathabad three classes of 
zamindars, which perhaps refers to the independent Afghan, Hindu, and 
Portuguese chiefs. When Akbar’s army, in 1574, under Mun’im Khdn- 
Khanan invaded Bengal and Ofisa, Murad Khun, one of the officers, 
was despatched to South-Eastern Bengal. He conquered, says the 

common name) in Racllia District, i. e. west of the Hugh, I would be inclined to 
identify tho Chandpur near this ’ Alaipur as the place where the Husain dynasty of 
Bengcd kings had its home, especially because Husain first obtained power in the 
adjacent district of Faridpur (Fathabad), where his earliest coins are struck. 

The Indian atlas (sheet No. 121) spells ’ Ahiipdr ‘ Alypore,’ which blots out every 
historical recollection, and places it moreover wrongly on tho right bank, instead of 
on the loft, of the Atharabanka. ’Alaipur is a flourishing place and has numerous 
potteries. 

• Which, like the name of the Sirkdr, reminds ua of Jaldluddin Fath Shah, 
f Their names for HugU (Porto Piqueno) and for Chatgaon (Porto Grande) are no 
longer known j but Shorpur Firingi, Firingibazar, Point Palmyras, still remind ua of 
their former importance in this part of India. 

J Van den Brouoko’s map has wix»ngly Fathpdr. 
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Akbamdmah, Sirkdrs Bakld and Pathabad, and settled there ; but after 
some time, ho came into collision with Mukund, the powerful Hindu 
zamindar of Pathabad and Bosnah, who, in order to get rid of him, 
invited him to a feast and murdered him together with his sons.* * * § This 
notice helps us to explain a remark made by Grant that in Shah Shujd’s 
rent-roll (1658) a portion of Sundarban land had for the first time been 
assessed at Its. 8,454, the abadis being called Muradkhanah.t The name of 
Mukund still lives in the name of the large island ‘ Char Mukundia’ in the 
Ganges opposite Paridpiir. This Mukund is the same zamindar whom the 
Padishahnamah wrongly calls ‘ Mukindra of Bosnah.’ His son Satrjit 
gave Jahangir’s governors of Bengal no end of trouble, and refused to 
send in the customary peshkash or do homage at the court of Dh^k^. He 
was in secret understanding with the Kajahs of Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo, 
>ind was at last, in the reign of Shahjahan, captured and Executed at 
Dhaka (about 1636, A. D.) One of his descendants, or successors in the 
zaminddri. is the notorious Sitdram llai of Mahmudpur.J 

Another Zamindar of Pathabad is mentioned in the beginning of 
Shahjahan’s reign, Majlis Bayazid,— by his tery name an Afghan. 

The Parganahs to the south of Baqirganj are called on the maps 
^ Boozoorgoomedpore’ and ‘ Arungpore,’ which names are connected with 
Buzurg Umed Khan, son of Shiistah Khan (Aurangzib’s governor of 
Bengal from 1664 to 1677) and with Aurangzib, ‘Arang’ being a cor- 
ruption of Aurang. East of these two Parganahs we have Sh^istah- 
nagar.§ These names, though they do not perhaps shew when the mahalls 
were reclaimed, point to the time when they came for the first time on the 
Imperial rent-roll. 

Sirkar Pathabad, as stated above, comprised the islands of Dak’hin- 
Shahb6zpur, S o n d i p, &c. Of the latter island we have a short notice by 
Cajsar Prederick, the Venetian merchant, who travelled in Asia, as he himself 
says, from 1563 to 1581. He left Pegu for Chatigan (Chatgaon), “ between 


* A£n translation, p. 374. 

t Grant derives the name from murdd and hhdnali, the * house of desire j* but 
there is little doubt that we should derive it from Murad Khan, ‘ Murad Khan’s 
clearance.* I do not know to what part of Baqirganj or Faridpur the name was 
applied. Grant also says that Murad Khauah was sometimes called Jeradkhanah. 

I Journal, As. Sooy. Bengal, for 1872, Part I, pp. 58, 59. Satrjit’s name occurs 
in the name of the town of SatrjUpur on the Noboganga, in north-eastern Jessore, not 
far from Mahmudpur (wrongly called Mahomedporo on all modern maps) on tho 
Madhdmati and from the old town of Bosnah, on the Alangk’hali [Ellenkalli] Branch. 
Vide Westland’s Jessore Report, p. 32. 

§ Shaistah Khan’s real name is Mirzi Abu Talib ■, hence we find in Dhaka District 
a T^lib^bdd. Nur Jahan was Shaistah Kh^’s aunt i vide Ain translation, p. 612. 
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which two places there was much commerce in silver,”'*^ but “ encountered a 
‘ Touffon’ (Jufdriy cyclone), which take place in the East Indies every ten 
or twelve years ; they are such tempests and stormos, that it is a thing 
incredible bub to those that have seen it,” and was driven to Sondip. “ And 
when the people of the Island saw the ship, and that wo were coinming a- 
land : presently they made a place of hamr\ or a market, with shops right 
over against the ship, with all manner of provision to eatc, which they 
brought down in great abundance, and sold it so good cheape, that we were 
amazed at the cheapness thereof. I bought many salted kine there for the 
provision of the ship for half a apiece, which may be 12 shill- 

ings 6 pence, being very good and fat ; and I wilde hogges ready dressed for a 
Larine ; great fat hennes for a Bizze [pice] a piece, which is at the most a penny : 
and the people told us that we were deceived the half of our money, because wo 
bought thihgs so deare. Also a sack of rice for a thing of nothing ; and 
consequently all other things for humaine sustenance were there in such 
abundance, that it is a thing incredible but to them that hravc seen it. Tliis 
Island is called S o n d i v a, belonging to the kingdoine of Bengala, distant 
120 miles from Chatigan, to which place wc were bound. The people are 
Moores, and the king a very good man of a Moore king, for if he had been 
a tyrant as others be, he might have robbed us of all.” 

lialph Fitch also was about the same time in south-eastern Bengal. He 
says,“ From Chatigan in Bengala I came to B a c o 1 a [Sirkar Baklaj ; the king 
whereof is a Gentile [Hindu], a man very well disposed and^llelighted much to 
shoot in a gun. His country is very great and fruitful, and hatli store of rice, 
much cotton cloth, and cloth of silke. The houses be very faire and high 
builded, the streetes large, the people naked except a little cloth about their 
waste. The women wear great store of silver hoopes about their neckes and 
arincs, and their legs arc ringed with silver and copper, and rings made of 
elephants teeth. 

“ From Bacola I went to Serrepor e,J which standeth upon the river 
Ganges, the king is called Choudery. They be all here abouts rebels against 
their king Zebaldim Echebar ;§ for hero are so many rivers and islands, 

♦ The export of silver from Pegd to Bengal may have supplied tho Bengal mints 
with silver. Sir A. Phayre and Dr. T. Oldham speak of the export of gold 
from Burma to the Coromandel coast. Considerable quantities of silver may 
also have come from Asaiii, whore silverpieces even for small fractions of a rupee were 
current. 

t barf Ain translation, pp. 23,37. It is so called from L^ristan in Persia. 

t Shorpur Firingi, marked by Van denBroucke a little south of Idrakpur, on tho 
Dalasarf, in Pargauah Bikrampur, whore Bajd Ballal Sen’s residence was. It is not 
given on modem maps. 

§ The first 6 is a constant misprint for I Jaldluddin Akbar. 
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that they flee from one to another, whereby his horsemen cannot prevail 
against them. Great store of cotton cloth is made here. 

“Sinnergan [Sunnargaou] is a towne six leagues from Serreporo, 
where there is the best and finest cloth made of cotton that is in all India. 
The chief king of all these countries is called Isacan,* and he is chiefe of all 
the other kings, and is a great fnend to all Christians. *** I went from 
Serreporo the 28t]i November 1582 for Pegu.” 

Son dip was only conquered in the end of 1666 (middle of tlumada 
II., 1076), when Dil^war Khan ZamSndar submitted, though not without 
fighting, to Aurangzib’s army that invaded Chatgaop. 

I have a few words to say on the hypothesis which has often been 
started, that the whole of the Sundarban was once in a flourishing condition. 
No convincing prooff has hitherto been adduced ; and I believe, on physical 
grounds, that the supposition is impossible. The sporadic remains of tanks, 
ghats, and short roads, point to mere attempts at colonization. The old 
Portuguese and Dutch maps have also been frequently mentioned as 
affording t(*stimohy that the Sundarban, even up to the 16th cctitury, was 
well cultivated ; and the difficulty of identifying the mysterious names of the 
five Hundarban towns P a c a c u 1 i, C u i p i t a v a z, N o 1 d y, I) i u r i a (or 
Dapara), and Ti paria, which are placed on the maps of De Barros, Blaev, 
and Van den Broucke close to the coast-line, has inclined people to believe 
that they represent “ lost towns.” Now the first of these five towns, from 
its position, belongs to the Sundarban of the 24!-Parganahs, and the second 
(Cuipitavaz) to that of Jessore District, whilst the remaining three lie 
east of it. But Pacaculi is either, as Col. Gastrell once suggested to me, a 
mistake for Paeacuti, ^. c. palckd hofhi^X a factory or warehouse, erected 
by some trading company, as we find several along the Hugh ; or it stands for 
Penchakuli, the name of the tract opposite the present month of the 
Damudar, or a little above the northern limit of the Sundarban. Cuipitavaz 
I have no hesitation to identify with Khali fatabad.§ Van den Broucke 
also places it correctly south-east of Jessore. Noldy is the town and mahall 
of Noldi (Naldi) on the Noboganga, east of Jessore, near the Madhumati. 
Dipuria is Dapara, or Daspara, south-east of Baqirganj station, near the 
right hank of the Titulia, still prominently marked on IlenncU’s map ; and 
Tiparia cannot stand for anything else but the district of Tiparali, which is 
correctly placed north-east of Daspara. 

* Tsd Khan. Abul Fazl calls him ‘ kin" of Blinti/ and says that twelve zamindHra 
were under him. Ho was powerful enough to make war with Koch Bihar. Vide AIii 
translation, p. 342, note. 

t Westland, Jessore Report, p, 231. 

J Houses are either kachclid [mud-houses], or pakkd, brick or stone-built. 

§ The letter/ often turns in Bangali top; hence Khalifatabad becomes Kolipit- 
ihAd. Thus Fi'ruzpur becomes Perojeporo. 
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The old Portuguese and Dutch maps, therefore, prove nothing. They 
support tlie conclusion which I di*ew from Todar Mall’s rent-roll, that in the 
24-Parganahs and Jessore the northern limit of the Sundarban, omitting 
recent clearances, was in the fifteenth century much the same as it is 
now. But considerable progress must have been made in Baqirganj 
District, as we see from the numerous accessions, during that period, 
to the Imperial rent-roll. 

Of other names given on old maps along the southern boundary of Bengal, 
we have (above Noldy) Nao Muluco(?), Burarn (Borhun, in the 24- 
Parganahs) ; M a 1 u c o (Bhaluk^, on the Kabadak, ?) ; west of them, 
Agrapara and Xore, (Agrapara and Dak’hineshor, north of Calcutta) ; 
and on the other side of the Hugli, Abegaca, which seems to be some 
Amg^chha, unless it is slightly misplaced and refers to Ambika (Kalnah) ; 
B e r n a g a r, which should be Barnagar, on the other side of the river 
below Xore ; B e t o r (?) as on Blaev’s map, and B e 1 o r, (?) on that of De 
Barros. Van den Brouke’s map gives, in HugH District, Sjanabath (Jahan- 
abad) ; Sjandereona (Chandrakona) ; Cannacool (Kandkul) ; Deniachali 
(Dhonek’hali) ; Caatgarn (Satgaon) ; Tripcni (Tiipani, the Muhammadan form 
ofTribeni) ; Pandua (Panduah) ; Sjanegger; Basanderi (the old mahall Ba- 
sandhari), where Van den Broucke makes the remark,’ t Bosh Sanderie alwaar 
Alexandre M. gestuyt werdy ‘ the bush Sanderie where Alexander the Great 
was stopped !’ 

Again, along the lower Ganges the old maps have B i c a r a m (Bikram- 
pur, south of Dhaka) ; Belhaldy; Angara ( Angi^ia, at the confluence 
of the Kirtinaga and the Megna) ; Sornagam (Sunnargaon) ; Dacca; 
Mularanguc;* Bunder (Bandar, ‘ liarbour’) ; N a z i r p u r, mentioned 
above ;BulneiorBulnec, ?; Guacalaor Gucala, perhaps a mistake 
for Bacala ; Noorkulyor Noricoel, as Van den Broucke gives it, (Nori kol, 
due south of Dhaka, and a little south of the right bank of the Kirtin^sa) ; 
Sun diva (Sondip Island); Jugadia (Jogdiah in Noak’hali near the 
Little Phani, mentioned in the ^ Alamgirndmah as an Imperial thdnah, and 
ofteu quoted as the seat of English and French factories in the eighteenth 
century) ; T r a q u e t e a, ? ; M a u a, or M o u a, and A 1 v i a, for which 
Van den Broucke gives Mava and Alvia, ? ; J e If e r i, on Van den Broucke’s 
map, the same as ReiineU’s Jeffri, at the mouth of the Phani, right bank. 

The coast of Arakan on the maps of De Barros and Blaev is broken up 
into numerous islands as the Sundarban coast : it looks as if some of them 
belonged to Bengal. Thus we find Bulua and Bacala, which must refer to 
Bhaluah in south Tiparah and Bakla. Chokuria may be identified with 
Chukuria, marked on modern maps opposite Maskal Island, on the Mamori 

* As this place is marked on an island south-west of Dhaka, it seems to bo Mul- 
nadangf in the south of Char Mukundia. 
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Kiver, as thanah and saltgolah ; but the names Irabu, Maoa (perhaps a 
mere repetition of the Maua given above), Santatoly, Orieton, are unknown 
to me. 

Blaev’s map (PL IV) and the Chart of the empire of the Grand Mogul hy 
N. Sausson (A. T). 1()52) give opposite Chatigain (Chittagong) a town, ealled 
Bengala or Bengola. Purchas (a compiler who never came to India) says 
in his ‘ Pilgrims,’ “ Gouro, the seat Poyall, and Bengala are fiiire Cities. Of 
this, the Gulfe, sometimes called QangeticuSy now beareth name Golfo di 
JBengala^ liennell, in his ‘ Memoir,’ mentions the town as being given “ in 
some ancient maps and books of travels ; but no traces of such a place 
exist.” But he says that it is placed near the eastern branch of the 
Ganges, and that it may have been carried away by the river (Ganges ?). 
Lately also, a writer in Mookerjea’s Journal (Bee. 1872), Mr. H. J. Rainey, 
published an imaginative account of the submersion of this now lost city, 
which in his opinion had given name to the kingdom of Bengal. But the 
town is nowhere mentioned by Muhammadan historians, nor by Ibii 
Batiitah, C\esar Frederick, and Ralph Fitch who were in Clnitgaon, nor by Be 
Barros and Van den Broucke. The probability, therefore, is that no smdi town 
ever existed, and that the name was put on Blaev’s map from Purchases 
statement ; or else the name ‘ Bengola’ is a mere corruption of what 
we call a ‘ Bungalow’ (<^1^^, hanijalali)^ or a ‘ Flagstaff Bungalow,’ of 
which we find several marked on Bistrict maps of Chittagong along the 
KaranphuU River, as early as on Rennell’s chart. However, this mysterious 
town is not to be identified with the place ‘ Bianga’ given by Van den 
Broucke half way between Chittagong and Rammoe (Ramu, or Rambu*), 
because Bianga is the Bak’hindanga or the BrahmandangH, both on the 
Sangu River, south of Chatgiion, where saltgolahs still exist. f 

Regarding the State of Codavascam, which the old maps place east and 
north-east of Chatgaon, vide Wilford’s Essay, As. Researches, Vol. XIV, 
p. 450. 

The province of Chatgaon was no secure possession, and seems to have 
been alternately in the hands of the kings of Bengal, the Rajahs of Tiparah, 
and the kings of Ai'akan. In 750 A. 11. (A. B. 1J50), about which year 
Ibn Batutah was in Chatgaon,J it belonged to king Fakhruddin of 
Sumiargaon. That year falls within the reign of the Arakanese king 
Meng-di, who is said to have reigned from, A. B. 1270 to 1JS5, or 100 
years,§ when the king of Thu-ra-tan (Bengal), called Xga-pu-kheng, courted 

* The most south-easterly poiut to which the Mii^huls advanced. 

f The word * daugu,’ wliich occurs so often in geographical names in Bengal, 
signifies ‘ highland’. 

X Called in Leo’s translation Regarding Fakhruddin vide below. 

§ Vide Sir A. P. Phayro’s History of Arakau, Journal, A. S. 13ei)gaJ, for 1814, p. 
45. Thu-ra-tan Sir Arthur Phayro identifies with Sunnurgaon. 
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his alliance. About 1407, again, the king Meng-tsau-mwun fled to Bengal, 
and witnessed the war between Kajah K4ns and Jaunpur. He was 
ultimately restored to his throne with the help of Bengal troops ; but he 
became “ tributary to the king of Thu-ra-tan, and from this time the coins 
of the Arakan kings bore on the reverse their names and titles in the 
Persian character. This custom was probably first made obligatory upon 
them as vassals ; but they afterwards continued it when they had recovered 
their independence, and ruled the count )y as far as the Idrahmaputra Hiver. 
Meng-tsau-mwun, having got rid of his allies^ meditated a change of 
capital.” 

In 1512, Chatgaon was conquered, according to the Eaj Mala,*^ by the 
Kajah of Tiparah, who drove away Husain Shah’s garrison. Whether the 
Kajah of Tiparah kept it for any time is doubtful; for in 1517, “John 
de Sylvera was invited by tlie king of Arakan, and ho appears to have gone 
to Chatigam, then a port of that king’s dominions.!” Anyhow, we can now 
understand why Nucrat Slnih, Husain Shah’s son, should have invaded Chdt- 
gaon but although popular belief ascribes to his invasion the first 
Muliauimadan settlements in the District, it is clear from the preceding that 
his invasion cannot have been the first. 

It is not known how tlie District was again lost ; but during the troubles 
of Shcr Shah’s revolution, the Mughul invasion, the aggressions of the Portu- 
guese, and the Bengal Military Kevolt, Chatgaon did not belong to Bengal. 
If, therefore, Todar Mall in 1582 included it in his rent-roll, ho did so on 
the principle on which he included Kalinga Pand[j4t and Sirkar Kajah- 
mandii in the rent-roll of Orisa.§ 

The Eastern Erontier. 

The eastern frontier of Muhammadan Bengal extended from Sunnar- 
gaon and the Megna (but in Shahjahaii’s reign, from the Phain Kiver 
over southern and western Tiparah) northward, and then passed to the east 
including the District of Silhat. The boundary passed along the southern 
slopes of the Jaintiah, Ivhasiah, and Gdro Hills to Mahall Shcrpiir in northern 

* Journal, A. S. Bengal, Vol. XIX, for 1850, pp. 545, 546. 

t Vide Sir A. Phayro’s History of Pegu, J. A. S. B., 1873, pt. I, 127. 

X For particulars vide my extract from the Tdrtkh i Uamidt in Journal, 1872, 
Tart I, p. 336. 

§ “ From Satagam [Satgaon-Hugli] I travelled by the country of the king of Tipara, 
with whom the Mogen [Mags] have almost continual warres. The Mogen which bo of 
the kingdom of liecon ^Jdakliaing, Arakan] and llamo [llarauj, be stronger than the 
king of Tipara, so that Chatigan, or Porto Grando, is often times under the king of 
Kecon.^' Ralijh Fitch. 

Muhammadan historians spell the word * Rakhaing* * § Eoikhang^ or give the 

still shorter form Uukh, whence De LaePs “ Roch, on the boi’ders of Bengala.** 
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Maimansingh tlio riglifc bank of the Brahmaputra uoar Chilmari 
and from hero along the river to Mahall Bhitarband, which formed th (3 
north-cast frontier. The sirkars that lay along tlie boundary were Sunnar- 
gaon, Bazuha, Silhat, and G’horag’hat ; and the neigliboiiring countries to 
tlie east were Tiparah, Kachhar (the old Hirumba), the territories of the 
independent Itajahs of the Jaintiah, Khasiah, and Garo Hills, and, on the left 
bank of the Brahmaputra, the Karibari Hills, the zanundars of which were 
the Bajahs of Sosang. They depended in reality on the powerfnl kingdom 
of Koch llajo,* * * § the ‘ Azo' or ‘ Asoe' of old maps, which extended along the 
loft bank of the Brahmaputra to Kamrup. In the Kaiibaii Hills, the 
Muhammadans possessed, opposite to Chilmaii, the old frontier thanali 
Hatsilah, which licnnell still marks as ‘ Hautchclla.’ The north-eastern 
frontier was never absolutely fixed. Baritalah, on Van den Broucke’s map 
liarcitholla^ was looked upon as a frontier town till the beginning of Aurang- 
zib’s reign. 

The invasions on the part of the Asamese were as numerous as the 
inroads of the Muhammadans into Asani, which had commenced under the 
successors of Baklityar Khilji. .During the reigns of Jiajah Kans and 
his son, the Asamese under Chudangpha (A. D. 1T14 to 1425) conquered 
north-eastern Bengal as far as the Karataya jf and as about the same time 
Jaunpur wtus at the height of its power, successfully encroaching on the 
western frontier, and the Rajahs of Tiparah made likewise invasions, J we 
may assume that Bengal under the kings of the Kans dynasty was most 
circumscribed. With the restoration of the Ilyas Shahi dynasty (about 
A. D. 1410) and the gradual downfal-^ of Jaunpur, Bengal recovered her 
ancient limits, and entered upon her most flourishing peiiod. The invasion 
of Husain 8hah into Kamrup is well known ;§ but Kamrup was only perma- 
nently annexed in 1G37, when GauhattI became the north-eastern frontier 
of Bengal. 

Silhat, as we shall see below, was conquered in A. D. 13S4, and the 
earliest inscri[)tion hitherto found there, belongs to the reign of Yusuf Shah 
(A. D. 1480). Nortli-western Silhat. luid the name of Laud, or Lagr, and 
the thanah which the Muhammadans establLshed there, was under the 
commander of the ‘ Iqlim Mu’azzamabad,’ ‘ the territory of Mu’azzamribad,’ 
also called ‘ Mahmiidabcid.’ The exact extent of Mu’azzamabad is still un- 
known ; but the name occurs on coins and on Sunmirgaon insci i])tions, once in 
conjunction with Laur, and once with Tiparah, and it seems, therefore, as if 
the “ iqlim” extended from the Megna to north-eastern Maimansingh and 

* Vide Journal, A. S. Bengal, Part I, 1872, p. 53. 

1* So according to tho Asain Biiranjf j vide Useful Tables, p. 273. 

t Rdjmtil^, J. A. S. B., XIX, 1850, p. 542. 

§ J. A. S. B., 1872, Part I, pp. 79, 836. 
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tlic rifylit bank of the Surma. In the Ain, vve find, indeed, under Sirkar 
Snnnargaon, a Mahall Mii’azzampiir, the chief town of which lies b(itwoen 
the Brahmaputra and the Lak’hia and bears the same name. The present 
inhabitants, as Br. Wise tells me, know nothing of its ancient renown ; 
and the bnly old building is a ruinous dargah, called after a saint Sliah 
liangar, the impression of whose foot draws crowds of pilgrims about 
tlie time of the I'd ulfitr festival. The saint is said to have come from Egypt. 

The tlianah Liiur is also mentioned in the A'ln as a Mahall of Sirkar 
Silhat, which consisted of Partabgarh ; Panchkhand ; Banyanchang ; Bajiia 
Bayaju (?) ; Jaintia ; HaweU Silhat ; vSatrk’handal ; Laud ;* and Harinagar. 
The author of the Tqlim calls Silhat repeatedly Sr/haf, and 

this forms explains perhai)s the ‘ lleino Sirote,’ which Do Barros and Blaev 
give instead of ‘ Silhat’ (lu'de PL IV). The town of Sirote is correctly 
placed on the right bank of tlte Surma, which leaves no doubt as to the 
identity of both names. 

K ix in r ii p, which also a^ipears under the names of Kanirud, Kamrii, 
and Kanwrii, is oftem mentioned together with Kamata.f The Brahmaputra 
which Ibn Batutah calls the ‘ Blue Diver’, is correctly described by the old 
traveller as coming from the mountains of Kamrup. De Barros, howewer, 
and Blaev give the river the name of Caor, and show it as lowing from the 
Beino de Caor, north of Oomota and Sirote. Wilfoi*d identibes (^lor with 
“ (Jccla or Gaur, i. e. Gorganw,” meaning G’liargabn, the ca]>ital of A'sam. 
But G’hargaon (which is the correct spelling) was only built by Chu-klun- 
pha, between A. D. J549 and 15G8, i, e. at a time wlfen the materials had 
long been sent to Europe from which Do Ihirros in Lisbon wrote his book. 
It seems, therefore, more natural to compare ‘ Caor’ either with ‘ Gaur,’ 
the old name of northern Silhat, and wliich under the form of Gor is placed 
by Blaev north of Bengal, or with the name of the Garos who inhabit the 
hills near the bend of the Brahma})utra. J 

The south-east frontier was T i p a r a h, or Tripura, spelt on old Muham- 
madan inscriptions Tipurali^ wlience perhaps the form Tipora given by De 
Barros and Blaev. Abullazl, in the Ain i Akbari, says — “ Tiparah is inde- 
pendent ; its king is Bijai Manik. The kings all bear the name of Manik,§ 

^ So at least according to some MSS. Vide my text edition, p. 406, wlioi'o 
is a misprint for Laur lies at tlio foot of the hills, 

t For Kimalii vide below. Ilusaiu Shall ia said to havo invaded Kamrup and 
Kamata j and the Ain says, Kamrup and Kamata aro in the possession of the Rajahfl 
Koch Bihar. ^ 

J Regarding Wilford’s identification of Sirote, vide Asiatic Researches, XIV, pp. 
887,436. The places whicli Blaev gives between Gor and Caor, as Kandiiana, 
Mowat, &c,, are mentioned below. 

§ According to the Rajmdl^, the kings of Ganr had conferred this title on tho 
Tiparah Rajahs. It is impossible to reconcile tho discrepancy between tho Rajmald 
and the Ain as regards the time when Bijai Manik reigned. According to the Am 
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and the nobles that of Narayan.” The military power was estimated at 
200,000 foot and 1,000 elephants ; and numerous invasions of Silhat and 
Sunnargaon by the Rajahs of Tiparah are mentioned in the Rajmala. The 
old capital was ITdaipiir, or Rangamati, on the left bank of the Guinti. 
lienee Van den Broucke speaks of ‘ Oedapocr and Tipera but on his map 
he plaees between Tipera and the Brahmaputra, above Bolua, the Ryk van 
Udesse,” which is not marked on the maps of De Barros and Bkov. As ho 
does not mention Udesse in his text, the name is either a mistake for Udai- 
pur, or he has been misled by his countryman De Laet, who says, “ Udessa, 
or Udeza, whose metropolis is Jokanat or Jekanat, the furthest province of 
this empire to the eastward, is adjacent to the Mag kingdom, whose in- 
habitants are most ferocious barbarians,” and who thus places Orisa (Odesa) 
and Jagarnath near Arakan. 

The western and southern portions of Tiparah arc included in Todar 
Mall’s rent-roll in Sirkar Sunnargaon ; but they were only conquered, 
according td Grant, in Sbabjahdn’s reign ; and in A. D. 1728, we bear of a 
r(^-conquest, when the district was placed on the rent-roll under the name 
of Raushanabad, 

Before going further, I have a few words to say on the country of 
J a j n a g a r, which Stewart, Stirling, Dowson, and Thomas agree in identifying 
with Tiparah. Stewart and Dowson, however, also apply the name to a 
portion of Orisa, and compare the word with the name of the town of 
Jajpur, north-east of Katak, on the Baitaraui. Jajnagar is mentioned as a 
country full of wild elephants ( ) in the Tabaqat i Na 9 iri, and the 

two Tarikh i Firuz Shahis, i. e, up to about A. D. I t 10, after which the 
name disappears. It also occurs in the A'in ; but the passage refers to the 
reign of Hosbang of Malwah (A. D., 1405 to 1434). t 

It is first mentioned as lying, together with Bang, Kdmrud, and Tirhut, 
near the kingdom of Lak’liuauti and when Tughan Khan (Tzzuddin 
Abul Fath Tughril) invaded Jajnagar, he left Lak’hnauti city in Shawwal, 
611, and arrived after about a month, 07i the 6th Zi Qa’dah, at Katasan, the 
frontier of Jajnagar. § In the following year, 642 [A. D., 1244], the Rai 
of Jfijnagar invades the kingdom of Lak’hnauti, and first seizes on Lak’lmor, 
which above was identified with Rarha (west of the Ilugli), where ho 
kills the jagirdiir Fakhruddin Laghari, and then marches on Lak’hnauti. 

lie would have roigiiod towards the end of the 16th century j but the Rajmala places 
his reign much earlier. Journal, Yol. XIX, for 1850, p. 646. 

* “ The countries of Oedapocr and Tiparah are sometimes independent, sometimes 
under the great Mogul, and sometimes even under the king of Arakan.’^ 
t It may be that Dak’hin historians use the term to a later period. 

X Tab. Nd9irr, p. 163. 

§ Loc. cit.f p. 244. Katasan has not been identified. The MSS. have also Katas, 
and KatAsin. 
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This remark would seem to shew that, in the opinion of the author of 
the Tabaqdt, Jajnagar lay somewhere west or south-west of the Bardwan and 
Ilugli Districts, i, e, in Jharkhand, or Chutia Nagpur. 

The next invasion, on a large scale, was undertaken by the Emperor 
Balban, who in his pursuit of Sultan Muglus, about A. D. 1280, marched 
from Lak’hnauti to Sunnargaon, the independent Bju of which makes 
himself responsible not to let Mughis escape either by land or by water. 
Prom Sunnargaon,* Balban arrives, after a march of (50 or 70 at the 
confines of Jajnagar, where Muglus is surprised and killed. 

Prom this remark by Barani, Stewart, Stirling, Thomas, and Dowsonf 
conclude that Jajnagar corresponds to Tiparah ; and the eastern parts of Hill 
Tiparah certaiijy lie about 70 Icos from Sunnargaon. The llajmala, however, 
does not state that Tiparah liad the name of Jajnagar. 

Jajnagar is again mentioned during the reign of Ghiyasuddin Tughlu(|, 
when Ulugh Kh^ii, in 1323 A. D., invades Talinga, Jajnagar, and Bcdar ; J 
and lastly, when Piriiz Shall, after his second unsuccessful invasion of Bengal 
to conquer Sikandar, returns, in 13G0, from llazrat Panduah to Zafardbad 
and Jaunpur,§ where he stays during the rainy season. Ho then marches 
over Bihdr to Jajnagar; arrives at Satgavh (?), the Kai of which retreats ; 
then comes to Baranasi, the residence of a great Bai ; crosses the Mahindri, 
and goes for some distance into Talinga, to which country tluj Rai had tied. 
Piruz Shah then retreats, passes through the country of Rai Paiihan [Bir 
Bhan Deo, Lucknow jEldition\ and arrives in Padmawati and Baramtala, 
great fields for elephants, and I’cturns quickly to Kanili^J] 

Lastly, in the Am (my text edition, p. 472, 1. (5), Hoshang of Malwah 
goes in disguise to Jajnagar, in order to obtain elepliants. 

In these passages it is clear that Jajnagar represents a country between 
Talinga and Bihar, or, as expressed in the Tabaqat, west of Rarha, i, c., the 

* Barani, p. 87. The Bibl. Indioa Edition has Hajinagar, Jajiiiagar, and (onco) 
Jajnagar. 

t History of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 112, 113. Tho Bibl. Indica Edition of Badaoni, 
I, p. 129, calls Mughis wrongly Mu’izz, and says that he had gone towards Jajnagar 
and Tilrkilah (or Nurkilah, as tho Lucknow edition of Badaoni has). 

J Badaoni, I, 223. Dowson, III, 234. Barani, 450. 

§ Zafarabad, whicli is so often mentioned by Muhammadan historians, lies on the 
right bank of the Gurnti, a little below Jaunpur, which lies on the left bank. Tho 
maps give, of course, Jaffurabad. 

II Badaoni, 1, 217. Dowson, III, 312 to 316. Dowson lias Banarasi, for 
Bdr^nasi ; and Firiahtah (Lucknow edition, p. 147) has ‘ Banaras, which is the 
residence of the Bdi of Jajnagar.* 

Katak is called in the Ain ‘ Katak Bnn^ras;* and from tho account translated by 
Dowson from 'Afif it is clear that south-western Opisa is meant, although tho 
comparison of Jajnagar and Jajpur may bo redundant. Rennell in his Bengal Atlas 
(Map VII) gives a BaramtaU in Singhbhum, near northern Mayurbhanj. 
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wild districts of western Orisd, Chutia NAgpur, and the eastern . portions of 
the Central Provinces, of which Ratanpur, Bastar, and Sirguja are also 
mentioned in the Ain as hunting places for wild elephants. But it is 
remarkable that Barani, in relating Balhan’s expedition, places JAjnagar 
70 kos beyond Sunnargaon, whilst in his account of Tughluq Shah’s reign 
he gives the same name to a district near Talinga ; and we are forced either 
to believe that tliere were two Jajnagars, one famous for elephants near 
soutli-western Bengal (Tabaqat i Na^iii, Barani, Piruzshahi, A'in), and 
another in Ti])arah or south-eastern Bengal (on the testimony of a single 
passage in Barani) ; or to assume that there was in reality only one 
eTajnagar, bordering on south-western Bengal, and that Barani in the above 
single passage wrote Sunnargaon by mistake for Satgaon,* which would 
remove all difficulties. 

The Northern Frontier, 

From Bliitarband, near the bend of the Brahmaputra, and in later 
times fromGauhatti in Kamrup over K’hontag’hat, the frontier passed along 
the southern portions of Koch Bihar to Mahall Patgaon, or Patgrain (west 
of Koch Bihar), which is mentioned by Mughul historians as the frontier- 
town in the extreme north, and from there along the foot of the hills and 
forests of Sikkim and Nepal to the northern portions of Piirniah District. 
Thus by far the greater portion of what is now-a-days called the Koch Bihar 
Division, did not belong to Bengal. 

The Sirkars along the northern frontier were G’horag’hdt, Panjrah, 
Tajpur, and Purniah. 

The inhabitants of northern Bengal according to the Tabaqat i Nayiri 
were the Koch, Meeh, and Tharii tribes, whose Mongolian features struck 
the first invaders as peculiar.f 

The Rajahs of Northern Bengal were powerful enough to preserve a 
somi-iiidepen deuce in spite of the numerous invasions from the time of 
Bakhtyar Khilji, when Debkot, near Dinajpiir, was looked upon as the most 
important military station towards the north. 

During the fifteenth century, the tract north of Rangpur was in the 
hands of the Rajahs of K am at d (^Do(^), to which country passing allusion 
was made above. The kingdom is prominently marked as ‘ Reino do Comotah,’ 
or Cornotay, on the maps of Do Barros and Blaev (PI. IV^). The town of 

* Baranfs statement of the distance of 70 Icos would admirably suit Satg^on; 
it would bring ua to Mayurbhanj and western Chutia Nagpur. 

f For ‘Tharu’ Stewart has Neliaru, but there can be no doubt that the author 
of the Tabaqdt moans the Tharus of Mithila. Vide Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. 
126 5 J. A. S. B., 1872, Part I, p. 66. 

The Pddishdhndmah says of the Asatnese also that they resemble in features tho 
Qaraqalpaka of southern Siberia. 
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Kdmata, or Kamatdpiir, lay on the eastern bank of the' Darla river, which 
flows south-west of the town of Koch Bihar, and joins the Brahmaputra 
near Bagwah. The river near its confluence with the Bralimaputra, sepa- 
rates mahail Bhitarband from Bahirband. The town itself and the Darla 
river are correctly marked on the old maps. Buchanan estimated the circum- 
ference of Kamatapur at nineteen miles ; the palace, as in the case of Bur- 
mese and Chinese towns, stands in the centre. History informs us that 
Kamata was invaded, about 1498 A. D., by flusain Sh6h, and legends state 
that the town was destroyed and Nilamba, the last Kamata Kajah, was 
taken prisoner. He escaped, however, and disappeared ; but people believe 
that at some time in future he will be restored. 

The K(imata family was succeeded by the Koch dynasty, to which the 
present Maharaja of Koch Bihar belongs. The new Rajas secured their 
possessions by erecting along the boundary a line of fortitications, many of 
which are still in excellent preservation. 

The prevalence of human sacrifices in Koch Bihar is known from the 
A'ln. The Haft Iqtim has the following : “ There is a cave in this country, 

which, according to the belief of the people, is the residence of a Deo. The 
name of the Deo is Ai, and the people are zealous in their worship. Once 
a year they have a feast, when they kill all sorts of animals found in 
the country, believing that the meritoriousness of the slaughter comes from 
A'l. They likewise kill on tlie same day the Bhogis, who are a class of men 
that have devoted their lives to Ai, saying that Ai has ealled them. From 
the time they become Bhogis, they may do what they^ike ; every woman 
is at their command, but after one year they are killed.” 

The first European traveller that visited Koch Bihar was Ralph Fitch. 
He says: “ I went from Bengala into the country of Concho or Quicheu, 
which lies 25 days’ journey northwards from Tanda. The king is a Gentile ; 
his name is Suckel Counsc j* his country is great and lieth not far from 
Cauchiii China : for they say they have pepper from thence. The port is 
called Cacchegate.f All the country is set with bamboos or canes made 
sharp at both endes and driven into the earth, and they can let in the water 
and drown the ground above knee deep, so that men nor horses can pass. 
They poison all the waters if any wars be. Here they have much silk and 
musk and cloth made of cotton. The people have ears which bo marvelous 
great, of a span long, which they draw out in length by devises when they 
be young. There they be all Gentiles, and they will kill nothing. They have 

• Shukl Go.sairi ; vide my essay on Koch Bihar and Asam, Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, 
1872, Part I, p. 53. 

f /. e. the place where the merchants from China meet. Cacchegato is Chichi 
k o t a, north of the town of Koch Bihar and south of Baksa Fort, Long. 89° 35^, in the 
Bengal Duai*s. It is now British. 
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hospitals for sheep, goats, dogs, cats, birds, and for all living creatures. 
When they be old and lame, they keep them until they die. If a man 
catch or buy any quick thing in other places and bring it thither, they will 
give him money for it or other victuals, and keep it in their hospitals or let 
it go. They will give meat to the ants. Their smal mony is almonds, 
which often times tliey use to eate.” 

As Jialph Fitch mentions Chichakota, and the ’Alamgirnarnah Kan- 
thalbari,'**' as belonging to the Koch Bihar, it follows that portions of the 
Date must have once belonged to Koeh Bihar. 

Aurangzib’s army under Mir Jumlah took Koch Bihar on the 10th 
December, IGGl, when the town was called ’Alamgirnagar,t a name which 
has not come into use ; and the imperial collectors expected to raise a 
revenue of eight lak’hs of rupees, whilst in Prince Shuja’s rentroll of 1G58 
Koch Bihar is put down as yielding Bs. 3,27,794. 

On Van den Broucke’s map, the whole Himalaya tract, from northern 
Bihar to Asam, is called ‘ ’T Kyk van Kagiavvarra,’ or the realm ofBajdwara 
and in the text he says, that “ Ragiawara consists of several separate 
countries, which sometimes light the Great Mogul, and at other times are 
forced to submit.^’ Of these several countries he mentions on the map ’T 
Ryk van Morang and ’T Ryk van Jesval, which latter name is also given 
on Blaev’s map and will be remarked on below. 

The Morang was entered by Mughul troops in the beginning of 
Aurangzib’s reign. We first hear of an expedition led by Mirzi Khan, 
Faujdarof Darbhanga, andlldh Virdi Khdn, Faujdar of Gorak’hpiir, against 
the refractory zamindar of Morang (beginning of 1075, or end of A. D. 
1664). Mirza Khan died during the expedition ; but IRh Virdi Khan 
returned with fourteen wild elephants and nine presentation elephants. J 
In the end of 1079 (beginning of IGGO), Ma’^um Kliaii reported that a false 
Shuja’ had appeared in Morang and had caused disturbances there, and 
Ibrdhiin Khan and Fidai Khan received orders to capture him wherever he 
shewed himself, and to send his head to Court. Lastly, in 1087 (beginning 
of 1676), we hear of a conquest of Morang, but no particulars are given. 

* West of Kau^lialbari, the maps give a place called Mogul murri [Mughul man], 
evidently tho scono of a fight with Mughul troops. Another Mughulmari lies between 
Bardwan and Jahanabadj a third between McHliiupur and Jaleaar, where Akbar’s 
troops defeated Daud Shah (Aiu translation, p, 376) j and a fourth, eight miles north 
of Medinipur. 

+ Thanah Sangramgaph, one of Aurangzib’s frontier thanahs near Noak’hali, 
had received tlio same name in allusion to the title of the emperor. 

J * A*lamg{rndmah, pp. 850, 875. Madsir i pp. 64,150. 
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Blaev’s Map of Bengal and of the Mughul Empire. 

The map of Upper India by William and John Blaev (PI. IV) is taken 
from their Theatrum Orbis Terrariim,” Amsterdam, 1615 to 1650, Vol. 
II,’* **’ and is based upon the Pm^tui^uoso and Dutch charts that existec^ at 
the time, and upon the descriptions of European travellers. As far as 
Bengal is concerned, it is a reprint of I)e Barros’ map, and represents, 
therefore^ the knowledge which European geographers had of Eengal about 
1540. In point of accuracy it is much inferior to A^an den Broiieke’s map 
of 1660, f given in A'alentyn’s work. But tlie map is of great interest, as 
it helps us to unravel the dilliculties in Terry’s enumeration of the provinces 
of Bengal and other portions of the Dihli cinpir 0,1 which lias also been 
followed by the Dutch traveller De Lact in his “ India Vera” (A msterdam, 
1631), and of which traces may still be found on Van den Broucke’s map. 
It is with a view to explain the extraordinary configuration of Bengal on 
the old maps tliafc I have given the present chapter a place in this essay. 

From a glance at the map, it will be seen that our early geographers 
had no information of the extent and situation of the countries which we 
now-a-days call the Central Provinces and Chutia Nagpur. Hence Gwfiliar, 
Narwar, and (on Van den Broucke’s map) Malvva, bound Bengal on the west ; 
the Santal mountains are contimn^d eastwards to meet the Asam mountain- 
chains, and places belonging to the Central Provinces have been put north 
of Bengal. 

Terry enumerates the following provinces as belon|ing to the Mughul 
empire — 1. Candaliore^ Qandaliar ; 2. Cabul ; 3. Multan; 4. llaiacany 
Uajikan, a sirkar of Sindh; 5. Bhakkar ; 6. Tatta ; 7. Soi'et 

ivitk Jonagar, Sorat’h with dunagarh; 8. Jesselmecre ; 9. Alfok ; 10. 
I^eniah, Panjab ; 11. Chislimeere, Kashmir ; 12. Banckish, “ the ehief city 
is called Bishur ; it lyeth east, somewhat southerly from Cliishmeere, from 
which it is divided by the Biver Indus.” Here we have the first misplace- 
ment. Terry means Bangash and Bajor (Sawad, Swat) ; but for he 

should have said West, 

* Gapt. J. Waterhouse drew my attention to a copy of this work in the Library 
of tho As. Society. 

f Mattheiis Van den Broiicke was Land-Voogd, or governor, of Choromandol, 
which included Bengal, from 1658 to 1664, during which time ho compiled tho map 
in tho Vth Volume of the ‘ Beschryving van Chorornaudof in Fran^^ois Valentyn’s 
*Oud on NiewOost Indieu’, Amsterdam, 1728. (Library, As. Soc. Bengal, No. 2266.) 

X Edward Terry was chaplain to Sir Tliornas Bow, tho Ambassador to Jahan- 
gir’s Court, and was later Boctor of the Church at Greenford, Middlesex. Ho 
presented his ‘ Voyage to East India,’ in 1622, shortly after his return to England, 
to the then Prince of Wales ; but he only published it in 1655, when he was sixty-four 
years old. 
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13. Jangapore^ “ the chief city so called ; it lieth upon the River 
Kaul, one of those five rivers which water Peniab.” (?) Dc Laet has 
‘ Jengapor or Jenupar,’ between Laliore and Agra. 14. Jenha^ east of 
Peniab, Chamba. 15. DiliU. 10. liaiido ; ‘ it coniineth Agra 

to ihe west.’ This is Bandhu, or Bandhugarh, soutli-east of A'grah. 
17. JSLalwa ; 18. Ghitor ; li). Gujarat; 20. Ghandis^ Khaiidesli ; 21. 
Jdera)% with the chief city Shaimre 22. Narwar ; 28. Givaliar ; 21. 
Agra ; 25. ^ambal^ Samblial, or Muiudabad District. 20. “ Jhikar, tlie 

cliief city called Bikaneer, it lyeth on the west side of the River Ganges.” 
Tl)e whole remark se(;ms to be erj'oneoiis. 27. Nagracot^ Nagarkot or 
Kaiigrah. 28. H\ha^ “ the cliief city is called Ilardwnre.X^ 20. Kakares, 
tlie jirincipal cities are calh^d Dckalea and J^urholaP Terry means the 
Gakk’liar District, the chief cities of which were Dangali and Pliarwalah ; vide 
A'in translation, p. 621. Terry also remarks that the Caucasus (Hima- 
laya) divides Kakares from Tartaria, which accounts for its northern position 
on Blaev’s ma[). 80. Go)\ “ the chief city so called ; it is full of mountains ; 
the River Sersilg^ a tributary unto Ganges^ has its beginning in it.” 
Vide 82. 

81. Vitan, “ the chief city so called ; the River Cauda waters it, and 
falls into the Ganges in the confines thereof.” This is Paithan, the form 
used by Abulfazl for Pathan, or Pathankot. Terry evidently means the 
whole hill tract of the Sirmur range, as far as the Alaknanda. It is, 
however, possible that he meant the Markanda ; but this river does not 
flow into the Ganges. The error in the position of Pitan is remarkable, 
as Terry, DeLact, and Blaev give Temmery (a Dutch spelling for Dhameii, 
the old name of Nurpur, near Pathankot) between the Ravi and Nagarkot 
CK an grab). 

^ 32. Kanduann^ “ the chief city is called Karliakatcnha ; the River 

Sersily parts it from Pitan. This and Gor ani the north-east bounds of this 
Monarchy.” There can be no doubt that Kanduana is (jondwanah (Central 
Provinces), of which the capital is Garha-Katanga (Jabalpur) ; vide Ain 
transition, p. 867. If Gor is the north-east boundary ol' the empire, it is 
the Gaur of 8illuit, mentioned above, or the Garo Hills. Sersily is a misprint 
for Sersity, the Saras wati, which after the Jamuna is the principal (legendary) 

* “ Which signifies an Heai’t, and is seated iu the heart of the Mogul’s territories.” 
Terry. This uufortunato etymology sliows liowover that Terry knew some Persian, 
because ho cleverly disposes of the final Siniilnrly, ho derives ‘ Khnsran,’ from 

and jij; and ‘ Sultan Khurram’ from karani, lih^a-ality ! 

f ShMipiir, built by Sultan Murad, Akbar’s son, six kos south of lialupiii*, now in 
ruins. 

X I do not know whether the country near Ilaridwur was ever called Siba. In 
the Ain, a pargauaVi of the Bisat Jalandhar J)u;ib is called Sibah. 
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tributary of the Ganges. The map follows the legend and makes the 
Saraswati flow into the Ganges near Uelobass (Ilahbas, the old name 
of Ilahdb^d).* Be Laet increases the confusion by calling the Sersily 
‘ Perselis.’ But the passage need no longer exercise commentators. Blaev’s 
map clearly shows liow erroneously the early geographers arrange^the 
provinces. 

t33. Paina^ *Hlie chief city so called ; the River Ganges bounds it on 
the west ; Sersily on tlie east ; it is a very fertile Province.” 

31. Jesualj “ the chi(if city is called Raiaporo ; it lieth east of Patriae 
Van den Broucke puts Jesual east of Morang; and Blaev’s map marks it 
as a country for elephants. It seems, therefore, that Raipur in the Central 
Provinces is meant, the elephant country par excellence, though the 
name ‘ Jesual’ is not clear to me. 

35. J^Ievat, “ the chief city is called ; it is very mountainous.” 

This is Mewat, south-west of BiliH, witli Narnol. I am at a loss to 
understand how Mcwat could have been placed so far away from Bihli ; but 
Blaev’s map shows why Terry and Be Laet mention it here. The error was 
not even detected by Van den Broucke, who places ’T Ryk van Mewat east 
of tlio Brahmaputra, south of ‘ Cos Assam.’f 

36. Udessa, “ the chief city called Jekanab ; it is the most remote part 

east of this empire.” Be Laet says: It is the furthest province of this 
empire to the eastward, is adjacent to the Maug kingdom, whose inhabitants 
are most ferocious barbarians.” BeBarros and Blaev have avoided this 
mistake ; Van den Broucke, however, places ’T Ryk %n Udesse north of 
Bollua (Bhaluah), between Tiparah and the Brahmaputra. But Orisa and 
Jagannat’h are meant. The spelling Udessa is clearly a transliteration 
of Udesa, and BeLaet has overlooked the identity of ‘ Orisa* 

and ‘ Udessa.’ 

37. Bengala. 

It would take me too far from my subject, were I to enter on the 
identification of the places in we.stern India on Blaev’s map. I hope to do 
80 at a future period, or would rather leave the task to Mr. E. Lethbridge, 
who has lately published valuable extracts from Be Laet’s wort in the 
Calcutta Review. 


* According to the legend, the Saraswati, which is lost in the sand east of 
Bjliatinda District, joins the Ganges helow the ground at Ilah^bdd. Hence at Triboni 
and other places in Bengal, wherever two rivers leave the Ganges, we find the names 
Saraswati and Jamnnd repeated. 

t The London edition of 1655 has * Jesnat.* De Laet has ** Jesual, whose 
metropolis is Haiapore or Eagapore, lies to the east of Patna, and north-west of 
Bengala.” 

J Asdm is often called Koch Asdm. 
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Part II.— HISTORICAL. 


The Muhammadan period of the history of Bengal may he conveniently 
divided into five parts — 

I. The ‘ Initial period,’ or the reigns of the governors of Lak’hnauti 
appointed by tlie Dihli sovereigns, from the conquest of Bengal by Muham- 
mad Bakhtyar Khilji, A. B. 1203 to 1338 A. D. 

II. The period of the independent kings of Bengal, from 1338 to 1538. 

III. The period of the kings of Slier Shah’s family and their Afghan 
successors, from 1538 to 1576. 

lY. The Mughul period, from 1576 to 1740. 

V. The Nawabi period, from the accession of ’AU Virdi Khan, in 1740, 
to the transfer of Bengal to the E. I. Company. 

In the following pages, I shall principally treat of the first and second 
periods. 

I. 

The Inttial Period (1203 to 1338, A. D.) 

The first period has been almost exhaustively described by Mr. E. 
Thomas in his ‘ Initial Coinage of Bengal,’ published in the Journal for 
1867, in which he details tlie results of his examination of selections made 
from 13,500 pieces of silver, accidentally found in Koch Bihar in August, 
1863. I can, therefore, with regard to this period, merely give a few 
interesting inscriptions which have since turned uj>, and not() a few coins — 
second gleanings from the Koch Bihar trouvaille — which are in tlie Society’s 
cabinet. 

Of the following inscriptions belonging to the Initial Period, one was 
received from General Cunningham, and the others from Mr. Broadley, who 
handed over to the Society in all twenty-two rubbings, wliich I have de- 
ciphered and translated. The original stones are either attached to old public 
buildings in the town of Bihar, or are preserved in the Museum of that place.* 
No. 1. The Tugliril Inscription of J3ihdr, [B. C. j 

SI ^ jtb) icXA 

J jilLu^SI J 

1 * aBI cXlAk, ^ .^jUahaJj ^ j 

^ * a# . ^ WJ .a; 

* Together with the rubbings, Mr. Broadley made over to the Society readings of 
several early Muhammadan coins of importance, and also a few notes on the Muham- 
madan buildings of the town of Bihar. The coins have since passed into the collection 
of Col. Guthrie, and have been published by Mr. E. Thomas in his * Second Part of 
the Initial Coinage of Bengal’ (about to be reproduced in this Journal). The “ notes” 
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This building was ordered to bo erected during the days of the reign of the 
Majlis i ’Ah', the groat Khan, the exalted Khaqdu, ’Izzul haq waddm, the help of 
Islam and the Muslims, the helper of princes and kings, Abul FatliTughril, the 

Royal, may God perpetuate his reign ! The slave, Mubarak Khan, the Treasurer, 

may God grant acceptance ! 

In tho month of Muharram, 640, [July, 1242, A.D.] 

The inscription is a large slab of basalt, and is at present in the 
Bibar Museum. It was found let into brick work on tho north side of the 
great Dargab, to protect the doorway from. rain. A pbotozineograpb of it 
was published by me in this Journal for 1871, Pt. I, PL vii. 

It is of interest to remark that South Bihar was under the Lak’bnautl 
governors from Bakbtyar Kbilji’s time. 

Tugbril in G31 (A. D. 1233-31) succeeded Saifuddin Aibak as governor 
of Lak’bnauti, in which ofiice be continued till the 5tb Zi ( Ja’dab 012 (or 4tb 
April, 1245), on which day he was forced to cede his office to Qamaruddin 
Timur Kh^n. Tugbril was appointed to Audh ; and Timur Khan remained 
in Lak’hnauti till 20th ShawwM, 641', (or 0th March, 1217) on which day 
both he and Tugbril died.* 

The following are the governors of Bengal from Saifuddin Aibak to 
Bughra Khan. The dates differ slightly from Mr. Thomas’s list on p. 8 of 
his ‘ Chronicles.’ 

Saifuddin Aibak. Dies at Lak’hnauti in 031. Tdhq., p. 230. 

Tzzuddin Abul Path Tugbril Tughan Khan, governor from 031 to 5th 
Zi Qa’dah, 042. Tahq,^ p. 245. He withdraws to Audh, and dies on the 
29th Shawwal, 644. 

Qamaruddin Timur Khan, governor from 5th Zi Qa’dah, 012, to 29th 
Shawwal, 041, when he, too, dies. Tabq., p. 246. 

Iklitiyaruddin Yuzhak Tugbril Khan, proclaims himself king under the 
title of Sultan Mughisuddin. Perishes in Kiimrup. Tabq., p. 263. No 
dates arc given. 

Jalaluddin Mas’ud, Malik Jdnf Khilji Khan, becomes governor on the 
18th Zi Qa’dah, 056 (or 17th Nov., 1258). Tabq., pp. 200, 225. 

’Izzuddin Balban, was governor in 057, in which year he was attacked 
by Tajuddin Arsalan Khan Sanjar i Khwarazmi, who, however, was captured 
or killed by ’Izzuddin. Tabq., p. 207.t 

are of little value, and are moreover incomplete, bo that I can only give my read- 
ings and translations of tho Bihar inscriptions. They are marked *B. 0.’ (Bihar 
Collection.) 

* Tahaqdt i Ndglrt, pp. 246, 246, whore Tughril is called Taghril Taglhin Khan. 
Hence the tdHkh on p. 246 is wrong, and for sm we have to read m{m, ‘ T^Aghril* 
aignifies a kind of falcon or hawk, and fiighril shudan, like shunqdr shudaUt means 
* to die.* * Shunqar’ also is a kind of falcon. 

f Hence Tajuddin Arsalan Khan should not ho put among tho governors of 
Bengal. 
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Muhammad Arsalan Tatar Khan, son of Arsalan Klian Sanjar. He 
had been for some time governor, when the emperor Balban ascended the 
throne (G(34). Barani, p. 66. After a few years lie was succeeded by 

Tughril, who proclaimed himself king under the name of Sultan 
Mugliisuddin. His fate has been mentioned above. No dates are given, 
Bughra Khan, Na<;iruddin Mahmud, second son of emperor Balban. 

No. 2. The I36rali(lan Inscription of lUhdr. [B. C.] 

This inscrijition also belongs to the time of the early governors of Ben- 
gal ; but unfortunately the first half with the name of the governor is want- 
ing. Its date however, A. H. 663, shews that it belongs to the time of 
Muhammad Arsalan Tatar Klian, governor of Bengal in the end of the reign 
of N^yiruddin Mahmud of Dihli. The inscription was found in the yard 
facing the shrine of Sliiih Fazlullah, Barahdaii Mahallah, Bihar. 

j(j^ 3 I # # 

J « » • # 

II 

• * may God (poi’iiotnato) his rule and governorship, and may Uo canso his odifico 
to remain in the realm * * by the erection of this blessed tomb in the months of tlio year 
** Sultan Sh^h, (O God, illuminato his grave, and whiten liis forohoail, and mako liis 
grave a garden of iho gardens of Paradise, but do not make it a pit of iho pits of 
firo !). On Saturday evening, the 18th Jinnada T, C03. Tlio architect is their§ slave, 
who is obliged by their rewards, Majd of Kabul. [8th March, 1265.] 

No. 3. The Kai Kaus Inscription of Karjol. PI. V, Nos. 1 and 2. 

A rubbing of this inscription was received from General (htimingham. 
Its date is, curious to say, the same as that of tlic Kai Kaus inscrijition of 
Gangarainpur, published by me in the Journal, for 1872, p. 103. Mr. 
Thomas has published coins of this king, bearing the dates 601, 603, 601, 
605 (Chronicles, p. 119), and the cabinet of the As. Soe. of Bengal contains 
two clear speeimens of 601, and 696 (Lak’hnauti mint). 

The inscription is — ■ 

•*^1 id* ^Uo/ ( 

' ^ ' \u *• ja 

^Uat*4J| # # ♦ # l.xicXJ) 

aPI 

• The text has a dual. 
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Jk) Jkt U/ ^ 

ifjjJI ^y«iJI ^laJI # #« * aUjJ ilil aW 

aIaw ^-^1 aUI ^|»3| j^l 

II LUIaw 

This Jami’ Mosque was built during the aeign of the great Sultan, the owner of 
the necks of nations, the master of the princes of the Turks and the Persians, the lord 
of the crown and the s'gnet, Ruknudduny^ wsl ddin [KaiKauJsShdh, the 
king, son of a king who was tho son of a king, the right hand of God’s Vicercgcnt, tho 
helper of the Commander of tho B'aithful, and during the governorship of the great 
Kh^n, the exalted Khaqan, Ikhtiyar ul haq waddin, tho Khan of tho Khans of tho 
East and of China, the second Alexander, BM r u z A i t i g i n Sultan, (may God perpe- 
tuate his rule !) ** [by] the victorious, the invincible, tho champion, Ziyauddaulah 
waddin Ulugh Khan, may God perpetuate his rule and iucreaso his benefits! 
On the Ist day of Muharram^ of the year 697. [19th October, 1297]^ 

* This inscription contains what Mr. Thomas calls an unusual reiteration of the 
words ihnu sulhmin ibni sultan^ which is perhaps more unusual on coins than on 
inscriptions. But the spirit of pride that breathes in the words is apparent, wlien we 
compare with it the legend of tho coins struck in Tirliut by tlie rebel Bahadur, 
given in Badaoni 11, p. 298. 

In Raziyah’s Bengal coinage (Thomas, Chronicles, p. 107), I read for which 

has no sense, rnumiddatUf ‘ the helper,’ the same as ‘ Raziyah’ stands for 

‘ Ruziyat unnisa,* i, e. one who among women is looked upon with favour. 

I also take this opportunity to give my reading of tho Ndyiruddin Mahmud In- 
scription, published by Mr. Thomas in his Chronicles, p. 129, au^^nscription which in 
style is similar to tho above Kai Kaus inscription. General Cunningham has favored 
the Society with a rubbing of it. 

^ ] 

J aQa> aUi oiil- 4^LLL.J| ^bjf kULo ^3 

;fJlLo J ^^1 kj 

iU>U/o <’^b| ^aIj J 

II AjUi^ J J ^^iJ| Juu* 

* This building was erected during the reign of tho great Sultan, tho owner of 
the necks of nations, Naviruddunyawaddin, tho king of kings, who protects 
the people of the B’aith, tho heir of the kingdom of Solomon, the lord of tho signet in 
tl^ kingdom of the world, AbulMuzaffarMahmudShah, the son of the king 
(may God perpetuate his rule and kingdom !), by order of the learned and great Malik, 
A’ zam Qutlugh Kh^n B ah aul haq waddin, the Malik of tho Maliks of the 
Eastern Provinces and China, B a 1 b a n the Shamsi [slave of Shamsuddin Iltitmish], 
during tho period of his governorship, may his high qualities endure ! On the 10th 
Rajab, 662/ 

From this it will be seen that A’zamQntlugh Kh6n (Balban) does not call himself 
Malik ul *Alam ‘ the Malik of the world/ but almalik ul *dUm, * tlie leuimed Malik.’ 
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The reading* of the name ‘ Aitigin’ or ‘beautiful moon,’ in this 
inscription was suggested by Mr. lledhouse, and T gladly correct my reading 
rtgin in the Kai Kdus inscription, published by mein the Journal for 1872, 
p. 103, where the correct name of the builder is Zafar Khan J3ahram Aitigin, 
the Royal {suJldni)* 

The date of this inscription is the latest yet discovered of Kai Kaus’s 
reign. 

Kai Kaus seems to have been succeeded by bis brother Sbamsuddin 
Firuz Shall (I). Mr. Thomas quotes coins of this king, dat«d 702, 715, 720, 
722, and the cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal lias three specimens, 
struck at Lak’hnauti, with clear dates 706 and 715, and (slightly doubtful) 
710. 

Three inscriptions of Firiiz Shah have hitherto been found, of which 
one, dated 1st Muliarram, 713, or 28th April, 1313, was published by me in 
this Journal, for 1870, Part I, p. 287.t The other two inscriptions are from 
Bihar, and are dated 709 and 715. They reveal that Firuz Sluili had a son 
Hatim Khan,J who in those two years, and probably in the interval, was 
governor of iiihar. 

Ko. 5. The Firuz Shdh (I) Tnscrqytion of Bihar, [B.C.] 

This (additional?) building was erected in the reign of the great Siiltdn 
S li a m 8 u d d u n y a wad d in A b u 1 M u z a ff a r Firuz S ha h, the king, ( rrniy God 
perpetuate his kingdom and his rule !) and during the governorship of tho just and 
liberal Khan, tho champion of God, Hat i in Khan, the son of the king, rnay God 
perpetuate his rule ! Tho weak slave Muhammad Husain Tak’luirori. During the 
months of tho year 701). [A. D., 1309.] 

A plate of this inscription was published in this Journal, for 1S71, 
Part I, PI. viii. The inscription itself is attached to a lofty gateway, 
which together with an arched hall, fast falling to decay, and a roolless 
mosque, forms the remains of what tradition calls Hatim Khan’s palace. 
It stands on a gentle eminence, due east of the Bihar mountain. 

^ Or, we might at once translate, * tho Sultan ;* for sultdn f, as abstract noun, 
occurs on numerous coins j nide Proceedings A. S. Bengal, for .Tune, 1870, p. 152. 
Tho translation of the other portions of the inscription is here confirmed. 

t Whore in the third line /or read 

J Besides the four sons mentioned by Mr. Thomas, Chronicles, p. 148. 
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No. 6. 

tjJ 

^ j^lacSl ^Ual^H Iti^ ^kj 

^Xil S;t«l 1*^1 ^ ^UaluJ) jiUb J^yk9 

^ j^] ^ '.AylUla 


i< ^iUC 


^A 


AJwaw 




ii| . J ^Jjkll J 


ly y^c n ^Ic aL'I 

1 1 aAaxAam ^ 


This mosqiiG was built in the rei^fu of the great Sultan Sh a ms uddun y a 
w a d d 1 n A b u 1 M ii z a ff a r F i r u z S h a h, 1 ho king, and during the governorHhip 
of the Kh^qfin of tho age, known as H a t i m K h an, may God cause their shadows 
to last ! The slave, who trusts in God and hopes for ITis nnu'cy, tho moanest of 
mankind, Bahram, son of ITaji, may God turn to him and may Ho pardon his parents ! 

On the first day of tho month of Rajab of tlio year 715. [1st October, 1315.] 


This inscription, a fine slab of basalt, leans against the wall of the 
Chhota Dargah in Uihar. 

Two other sons of Firiiz Shah, Shihabiiddin Bughdah Shah and the 
well known Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah, struck coins as ‘ kings of Bcrigar 
during the lifetime of their father. Of the former, Mr. Thomas says 
(Chronicles, p. 101) — “ Neither history, incidental biography, nor numis- 
matic remains avail to do more than prove the elevation, as they seem to„' 
indicate tho brief and uneventful rule, of Shihdhuddin Bughdah Shah. No 
date or place of mintage is preserved.’’ However, the cj^net of tlie Asiatic 
Society possesses two specimens,* one of the same kind as jjublished by Mr. 
Thomas (Chronicles, PI. VI, No. 4), and a new variety, containing the same 
legend, but with the letters, on the obverse, close together, and with a 
^u— instead of the star on the reverse. The former fortunately contains a 
complete margin, with the clear legend — 


This silver com teas struck at Laklinauti in the year 718. 

Mr. Thomas looks upon tho d in the name of this king as the Hindi 5, 
which is so often interchanged with J re. This maybe the case, inasmuch as 
Shihab, according to Muhammadan custom, would assume the name of his 
grandfather 1^, huyhrd ;t but in India, people S(^em early to have substituted 
a dal for the re ; hence we find in the A'in the form huyhdi.X 

Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah was the last of the Balbani kings of Bengal. 
“ In A.Ii. 733, Muhammad ibn i Tughluq is found issuing his own coin in 


* Evidently Babn Rajondralala Mitra’s solot?tions from the Koch Bihar hoard, 
f Which signifies a male ‘ Bactrian camel’ (with two humps). The spellings 
given in dictionaries are 

J Vide my Ain translation, p. 143. ^ 
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Bengal, and Bahadur, defeated and j3ut to death, contributed an example to 
iiisuj-geiit governors in liis own skin, which was stuffed and paraded 
through the province and the empire.”* And already the year before, we 
find that a palace had been built, or renovated, in Biliar for the Jin[)erial 
^dlb, which tradition still calls the ‘ sukiinat,’ or residency. 

No. 7. The Suhunat J lUcripLlon of Bihdr. [Ji.O.] 

cjU>3 ^Uj^( c;bo^l J 

^Ulkj yjAJt Ajlial.w>j AiillA. cD.i'bk JjLmAJLjO 

1 1 ^ 

Tliis liigh and world-adorning gate, and this lofty, hoaron-toiiehing portico, 
wore renewed in the reign of the Klialifali, the asylum of tlie world, whoso court is 
the lieaveii, t he Lord of the kings of the universe, the ruler of mankind who gives 
security and safety to the ])e()pIo of the Feitli, the Indr of the kingdom of Solomon, 
A b u I M u j u li i d Muhaiumatl, son of T u g h 1 u q S h a h. the Sultan, (may his 
kingdom and rule bo perpetuated!).. On the first day of the blessed month of 
Ilaniazan, 732, A. 11. [27th May, 1332]. 

From this time till the beginning of the 10th century. Southern Biliar 
as remarked above, reuiaiinid d(?taebed from Bengal, and followed the fortunes 
of the empiriis of Dilili and of Jaunpur. 

Muliammad Tugliluq’s governors of Lak’linauti, Satgaon, and Sunnar- 
gaoii did not long remain undisturlxid, and the death of Bahrain Kli^in, 
governor of the last province, was tlie commencement of new revolutions, 
which led to the estahlislimeiit of a line of iudcpeiident kings. 

11 . 

The Seconh Period, or the period of the Independej!it kings of 
Bengal (1338 to 1538, A.D.) 

For this period I shall take the kings singly, and collect for eaeli reign 
whatever new information I have been able to gather from tlie rubbings 
received from General Cunningham, J)r. J. Wise, and Mr. F. V. Westnuieoit, 
C. S., and from unpublished Bengal coins in the Society’s (uibinet. 

I have also compared the corresponding chapter of tlie Bii/dzimahitia 
with the statements given in the Ti^-hai^dt i Akburi and in Firislitah. 

The lino of the independent kings commences with 


Thomas, Chrouicles, p, 2(.K). 
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I. Pakhruddi^ Abul Muzaffar Muba'rak Shall. 

He had, been Sildhddr^ or armour-bearer, to Bahram Kh^n, the Dihli 
governor of Suiinargaon, and on his master’s death in 739 A. II., or 1338 
A.D., proclaimed tlmre his independence. 

According to the Taba(jat i Akbari, Firishtah, and the Hiyaz ussalatin, 
Mubarak Shah was killed by ’All Mubarak in 711, after a reign of two 
years and some months.* But as his coins extend over a period of more than 
ten years, from 739 to 750, it looks as if the date given^in the histories 
should be corrected to Jjho ^ ‘ten years and some months.’ Mr. 

Thomas is willing to antedate Mubarak Shah’s accession to 737 ; but the 
coins (Chronicles, p. 203, and Plate vi, lig. 7) do not satisfactorily prove 
this, because the reading in the absence of diacritical marks, is more 
likely which the histories give, esjiccially because the numerous coins 
hitherto found do not give the intervening year (73 S). 

The name ‘ Muharak 8hah’ has hi‘en proved by coins, the histoncis only 
call him Sultiin Fakhruddin or more familiarly still, Fakhra. f Ihu Batutah 
also mentions him under the name of Fakhruddin, and says that he was an 
eminent man, kind to strangers and ydfis.J 

MubaiMk Shah’s son is mentioned below. His son-in-law Zafar Klian 
lied from Sunnargaon over d’attah to Firuz Shah in Dihli, who, at his 
recpiest, invaded Bengal a second time in the beginning of Sikandar Shah’s 
reign. § 

II. ’Ala'uddi'n Abul Muzafifar ’Ali' ^aTi. 

Kegarding this king the Biyazussalatin has the following : 

‘It is said that Malik ’AU Mubarak, who asking is styled Sultan 
’Alauddin, was a trusted servant of Malik Firuz [subsequently Firuz Shah 
III. of Dihli], and Malik Firuz was brother’s son to Sultan Ghiyasuddin 
Tughlu([ Shah, and son of the paternal uncle of Muhammad Shah. Muham- 
mad Shah, in the first year of his reign, made Malik Firuz his Naib-Barbak. 
Now at this time, Haji Ilyas, the foster-brother of ’Ali Mubarak, did 
something wicked and fled from Dihli. Malik Firuz asked ’All Mubarak 
what had become of Haji Ilyas. ’Ali Mubarak went in search of him; and 
when he found no trace of him, he told Malik Firuz that Haji Ilyas had 
run away. Firuz scolded him and told him to leave his presence. ’AU 

♦ The Riyaz has five months. Stewart places his death in 743 ; but all histories 
have 74.1. 

f Dowson, Elliot’s Histoiy, III, p. 304. 

^ See Tbu Batutah, p. 105. 

§ These facts arc only mentioned by Shams i Siraj, who moreover places 
Fakhiniddiu’s defeat and death immediately after Firuz Shah’s first invasion of Bengal 
in 754. This is clearly a few years too late. 
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Mubarak now went to Bengal. On his way, one night, he had a dream and 
saw the revered saint Jalaluddin Tahrizi, who said to him, “ I will give thee 
the kingdom of Bengal ; but thou wilt have to build me a vault.” ’All 
Mubarak put the finger of acceptance on his eye, and asked where it was to 
be built. The saint replied, “ In the town of Panduah at a place where thou 
wilt see thirty bricks one over another, and below them a fresh rose of 
a hundred petals.” 

‘ When ’AUtM'ibarak arrived in Bengal, he entered the service of Qadar 
Khan, [the Imperial governor of Lak’hnaiiti] and received from him the 
command (bakhiilii'^arf) of the army. But when Fakhruddin revolted against 
Qadar Khan, ’AH Mubarak killed his benefactor, and proclaimed himself 
king under the title of Sultan ’Alauddhi. He then made war upon 
Fakhruddin, and slew him “ as a punishment for having killed his benefactor.” 
Leaving thanahs in (the province of) Lak’hnauti, ’Ahiuddin marched to 
subjugate other parts of Bengal. But from the time he had proclaimed 
himself king, the whirlpool of pleasure had made him forgetful of his promise 
to the Saint, wlnm one night Jalaluddin again appeared to him and said, 
“ 0 Sultan ’Alauddln, thou art now king of Bengal, but mo thou hast 
forgotten.” The king next day at once searched for the bricks, and found 
them just as the saint had described. There he built the vault, the ruins of 
which exist to this day. 

‘ Now about this time Haji Ilyas also arrived in Panduah. SuUan 
’Alauddin put him into prison, but after some time, at the request of his 
mother who had been Sultan ’Alauddin’s nurse, he set him at liberty, and 
allowed him to come to court. Haji Ilyas, in a short time, found means to ^ 
gain over the army, killed ’Alauddin with the help of the eunuch, and 
proclaimed himself king under the name of Shamsuddin Bhangrah. 

‘ The reign of Sultan ’Alauddin lasted one year and five months.’ 

This extract is so far satisfactory, as it explains the relation between 
Firiiz Shah, ’AH Mubarak, and Haji Ilyas. 

The evidence of coins, as in the case of the preceding king, gives 
’Alauddin ’AH Shah a longer reign than the histones. Mr. Thomas (Chronicles, 
p. 265) gives a coin of the year 742, and he adds that he has seen coins of 
714, 745, 746. There is nothing strange in the name 'AH Mubarak^ which 
he thinks has arisen from “ a strange jumble of Muhammadan writers, 
who endowed ’AH Shah with the surname of his adversary Mubarak Shah 
for ’AH Mubarak is as common a name as Mubarak ’AH, and the histories 
say that this was ’AH Shah’s name before accession. 

From the fact that the coinage of Mubarak Shah is restricted to the 
Sunnargaon mint, and that of ’AH Shah to Firuzabad (i. e, Panduah), we may 
conclude that the former held Eastern, and the latter Western Bengal. 

But ’AH Shdh was vigorously opposed by Haji Ilyas, who struck coins 
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in Pancjiiab, ’AH Shah’s capital, in 740 and 744, and in uninterupted 
succession from 746 (probably the correct year when ’AH Shah was overcome 
by him) to 758. 

III."; /Ikhtiya'ruddPn Abul Muzaflfar Gha'zi' Shall. 

Fakhriiddin Mubarak Shah was succeeded in Eastern Bengal by Ikhti- 
yaruddin, who stylos himself “ son of the Sultan.” We may, thendbrc, ac- 
cept Mr. Thomas’s hypothesis that he was the son of Mubarak Shall. Coins 
are the only testimony on which the name of tliis king of Eastern Bengal 
has found a place in the list of kings. The ligure of one of the coins given 
by Mr. Tliomas, as also the .specimen in the cabinet of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, shew the year 753.* 

IV. Shamsuddi'n Abul Muzafifar Ilya's Sha'h. 

The relation of this king to ’Ahinddin ’AH Shah and Einiz Shah III. 
of Dilili has been mentioned above. Having in 740 become master of West- 
ern Bengal, he estaldishedjumself, in 753, in Sunnargaon (Thomas, ]>. 200), 
and thus founded a dynasty, which, with an interru])tion of about forty 
years in the beginning of the 9th century of the Hijrah, continued to rule 
over Bengal till 890 A.H. 

Ilyas Shah’s successes in Eastern Bengal were followed by an attempt 
to extend the western boundaries of the kingdom, and according to the 
IBiifdz he pushed as far as the Banaras district. In order to punish him, 
Firuz Slhih, in 754, after marching through 4’irliut an# Biirniah, invaded 
• Bengal and be.sieged Ekdalah. The defeat of Ilyas Shah is almost humor- 
ously described by Ziya i Barani. But “ the invasion only resulted in the 
confession of weakness, conveniently attributed to the periodical flooding of 
the country,” and Firiiz Shah withdrew, f appointing collectors, apparently 

* Thomas, Chronicles, PI. VI, lig. 9. The margin clearly gives A figure 

with would be desirable, so that the reign of this king jiiight be fixed from 751 
to 753, 

f It ia said in tho Tahaqdt i Alihart, under Ilyas Sli^b, that Firuz Shah’s expedition 
lasted from the lOth Shawwal, 751, till lltli Rabi’ I, 755. As tho latter date correspouds 
to the 5th April 135%|. it could only have been prospect of the rains, not tho setting in 
of that season, that drove Firuz Shah back to Dihli. Tho army, according to Barani, 
complained of mosquitos in tho vicinity of Panduah. 

The * Fii'uzpurabad,’ mentioned by Stewart and quoted by Mr. Thomas (p. 261, note 
2), where Fhuz Shah pitched his camp, should be* Firuzpur.’ Tho Riydz says — “ At 
a place where now Firuzpur lies (hajde kih alyaum Fh'uZpur dhddasty not Firuzpurdhdd 
astjf Firuz Shah pitched his camp, and starting from that place on horseback laid siego 
to the fort of Panduah. lu the fort Sultan Shamsuddin had loft his sou, whilst ho 
himself had retreated to Fort Ekdalah, which is very strong.” ,Tlio maps show 
several Firuzpurs round about Gaur ; thus two are south of the fort of Gaur, 
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for the first time, in Tirhut, and was glad in subsequent years to exchange 
presents with Ily^i^^ Sliah. 

As ITiiji Ilyas is the legendary founder of Haji])ur, opposite Patna, we 
may assume that in northern Bihar the Ghandak formed the frontier ; in 
south Bihar, however, the frontier could not have passed beyond Hunger, 
because the inscriptions })reserved in the town of Bihar (^vide below) shew 
that in 732, 737, 753, 7G1, 792, and 799, the town of Bihar was under Bildi 
governors. 

Just as Mubarak Sluil/and ’All Shah are calhid in the histories by their 
first name, so is Ilyas Shah also invariably called Sultan Shamsuddin. The 
name ‘ Ilyas Khaje,’ which Stewart gives, is not to be found in historical 
works. Stewart also mentions 700 as the year in which Ilyas died, but the 
histories only mention that his reign lasted sixteen y(;ars and some mouths. 
In 758, he had for the third time sent ambassadors with ])resents to Dihli, 
and Firiiz returned the compliment by sending bim horses ; but the Dihli 
ambassadors, on reaching Ibhar Inward that Ilyas had in the meantime died. 
The latest of Mr. 4'homas's coins of Ilyas Shah also bear the year 758.* 

Ilyas Shah is nicknamed ‘ Bhangrah,’ a corruption, it seems, of the 
Hindustani hliavgdrd^ ‘ a sidler, or eater, of the drug bhang (hemp).’ Firish- 
tah says that he does not know the origin of the word ; but Ziya i Barani 
evidently knew more about it ; for he says, rejoicing in his joke, — “ And 
the well known Bengal Paiks, who for years had borne the name of ‘ the 
Bengal Ancients’ or ‘ the Bead,’ had taken a quid from Ilyas the Bhang-eater, 
in order to shew that they were ready to sacrifice their lives for him ; and 
standing in front of the train of that wild maniac, together wit h the mouldy- 
looking Ban gall Rajahs, they bravely threw about their arms and legs ; but 
as soon as the battle commenced, they put from fear their fingers into their 
mouths, gave up standing to attention, threw away swords and arrows, rub- 
bed their foreheads on the ground, and were consumed by the swords of the 
enemies.” A graphic description, by the way, of the Bengal Military Police 
in 1353, A. B. 

No inscriptions have hitherto turned up that mention Ilyas Sluih ; nor 
does the author of the Biyaz, who had a good personal knowledge of the 
ruins of Gaur and Panduah, speak of any liuildings erected by him. He 
only says — ‘ It is said that Sultan Shamsuddin made in Bengal a reservoir 
•in imitation of Hauz i Shamsi at Bihli.’ 

* Roinaucl, however, quoted by Marsdon (p. 566, note) mentions two Sunnargaon 
coins of 754 and 760. Tlie MS. of tlio Hiyaz belonging to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal mentions 75S as the year in which tho last ambassadors left for Dihli ; Stevvart 
has 759 j and the Taba([at and Firishtah, who copies from it, have ‘ in the end of 
759.’ The earliest coin of Sikandar figured by Mr. Thomas (Journal, As. Soo. of 
Bengal, 1867, Part I, p. 63, and PI. 11, No. 12) belongs to 761. 
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Regarding the coinage of Ilyas Shah, vide Thomas, Initial Coinage of 
Bengal, Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, 1867fpp. 57, 58. 

V. Abul Muja'hid Sikandar Sha^. 

Ilyas Shah was succeeded by his eldest son Sikandar Shah. The begin- 
ning of his reign was marked by a second attempt* * * § made by Firiiz Shah to 
annex Bengal ; but as in the first, Ekdalah held out, and Firuz returned to 
Dihli, and never again interfered in Bengal matters. 

‘ In 7G(),’ says the Riyaz,t * Sikandar commenced to build tin; Adfnah 
[i. e. Friday] Mosque ; but ho had not finished it when lie died, and the 
building remained half completed, and now-a-days parts of the edifice may 
be seen in the jungle near Panduah, about a hoa from it. I have seen it 
myself : it is, indeed, a fine mosque and must have cost a great deal of 
money. May Sikandar’s efforts be thankfully remembered !’ 

According to the same author, Sikandar Shah died after a reign of nine 
years and some months — a statement also given in the Tabaqat — of wounds 
which he had received ‘ on the Held of Ooalparah,’ fighting with his favourite 
son Ghiyas, whom the machinations of a jealous step-mother had driven into 
rebellion. J 

‘ Sikandar was the contemporary of the revered saint ’Alaul Haq.’ 

Several inscriptions belonging to Sikandar’s reign have been found. 
One of the year 765, from Dindjpur, was published by mo in the Journal for 
1872, p. 105. I remarked there on tlie beauty of its characters ;§ but the in- 
scriptions inside and outside the Adinah Mosque, rubbings of which the Society 
owes to General Cunningham and Mr. W. L. Heeley, are the finest that I 
have seen. The characters are beautiful, and the rubbings have created 
sensation wherever I have shewn them. The inscription inside is 13 J ft. long 
and if ft. broad, but contains only verses from the Qoran [Sur. IX, IS, 191, 
on the top in Kufic and below in (what people call now-a-days in India) 

* In 760, according to the Tabaqat and tho Riyaz j Stewart has 761. Roganling 
Firu'/ Shali’s desire to reinstate Zafar Klian, Mub«rak Slmlfs son-in-law, in the 
government of Sunnargjion, tho cause that led to tlio expedition, ride Dowson, Elliot’s 
History of India, III, 301, if, 

7 Stewart has 7 63. 

J Ghiy6z marched with a large army from Sunnargaon, and pitclied his camp 
at Sunnargarhi. Stewart has Sunndrkof, From the other side, his father issued 
forth with a terror-inspiring army, and the next day, on the field of Goalparah, both 
parties engaged in deadly strife. The whole story is only to bo found in the Riyae. 

Tho Goalpiirah meant here is, no doubt, the village quite close to Panduah, S. W. 
of it. I have not identified Sunn^rgayhi. 

§ It was written by one Ghiyas. General Cunningham is inolinod to think that 
the Ghiyas is Sikandar’s son. 
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l\ighi*a characters. The stone outside measures 4 ft. 9 in. by 10 in., and its 
letters are just as beautiful. 

No. 8. The Silcandar Shdli Inscription^ Adinali Mosqxie^ Hazrat Fanduahy 
A. 1£. 770, {aide PI. V, No. 3).=^ 

j L^JI^xhiLuJI J-oil JiSd ^Icl 

I ^ 

» •. ^ ^ ^ 
ll j AkAW L ^^9 Sixii 

This mosquo was ordered to be built in the reign of the great king, tho 

wisest, the justest, tho most liberal of tlio kings of Arabia and Persia, who trusts in 
tho assistance of the Merciful, A b u I M ii j a h i d S i k a n d a r S h a h,tho king, sou 
of Ilyas Shah, tho king, — may his reign be perpetuated till the day of promise ! 

Ho wrote it on tho 6th llajab of tho year 770. [14th February, 1369.] 

Neither inscrii)tions nor coins give Sikandar Shah a tnWjulus name ; 
he only has a humjah^ Abul Mujahid. Perhaps it would be going too far in 
speculations, if I were to say that Ilyas naturally called his son Sikandar ; 
but a Muhaininadan, on hearing the name of Ilyas, will immediately think 
of the dh i haydtj ‘ the water of life’ ; and as Sikandar is the legendary 
successor of Ilyas (the Prophet Elias) in search of the precious commodity, 
the name of the father may have suggested that of the son. 

As stated above, tho histories assign Sikandar Shah a reign of nine 
years and some months. Stewart says that he died in 769, a year obtained 
by adding nine years and a fraction to 760, which he assumes to have 
been the year in which Ilyas Shah died. The above Panduah inscription 
extends Sikandar’s reign to the latter half of 770, and the coins figured by 
Mr. Thomas in his ‘ Initial Coinage’ (J. A. S. B., 1867, PI. II, Nos. 12, 14, 
and 13) give the dates 761, 782, and 783. But Mr. Thomas also states 
that among the large number of Sikandarshahis that passed through his 
hands, he found coins of almost every year between 750 and 792, witli 
the exception of the years 755, 762, 767, 768, 769, 774, 775, 777, and 778. 
.It thus becomes clear that Sikandar Shah struck coins as prince. Mr. 
Thomas also quotes A’zam Shahi coins of 772, 775, 776, the years when 
Sikandar’s coinage is most interrupted, and again from 790 to 799. Fur- 
ther, wo have to remember that the poet Hafiz sent the well known ghazal 

* I have elsewhere remarked on the numerous grammatical mistakes in Bengal 
Arabic Inscriptions. They consist chiefly in wrong articles, mistakes in gender, in 
oblique cases, and in wrong constructions of tho Arabic numerals. In order not to 
disfigure the text, 1 shall no more indicate such errors by a (sic). 
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to Ghiyasuddin A*zam Shdli, * king* of Bengal ; and as Hdfiz died in 791 
tJLL being the date of his death), the ghazal must have been sent 
to Bengal during Sikandar Shah’s lifetime. The fact that A’zam Shah’s 
early coins (of A. H. 772) were struck in Mu’azzamabdd (vide above), 
agrees with the statement of the Kiyaz that ho rebelled in Eastern Bengal, 
where he remained “ nominally subordinate or covertly resistant to paternal 
authority.”* 


VI. Ghiya^suddi^n Abul MuzafHar A’zam Sha^. 

The only fact given in the Biy6z and omitted by Stewart is that A’zam 
Shah was treacherously murdered (ha-dagJid Jcushtah) by Bajah Kans 
“ after a reign of seven years and some months, t or, as I have seen in a 
“ little book, after a reign of sixteen years, five months, and three days.” 

The coins of this king, as mentioned before, go to 799 ; the latest figur- 
ed by Mr. Thomas (Initial Coinage of Bengal, PI. II, No. 15) is of 795.J 
No inscription of this and the following two kings have been found. 

♦ It is also curions that in tho inscription of 777, published by me in this 
Journal for 1870, p. 292, no king is mentioned, as if it had been doubtful who the real 
king was. 

In order to remove all doubts regarding a confusion of and in the 

reading of Sikandar*s and A’zam Shah’s coins, a few clear drawings of Sikandar 
Shahfs struck between 783 and 792, and of A*zam Shahis, struck in 772, 775, 776, 
would be required. A’zam Shah’s reign, according to the ooiAnon statement, lasted 
7 years, which we certainly get when wo subtract 792 (tho latest year citedhj Mr. 
Thomas for Sikandar Sh6h) from 799 (the latest year cited for A’zam Shah) ; but if 
we take the second statement, given in the Eiyaz, regarding the length of A’zam 
Shah’s reign, viz, 16 years, 5 months, and 3 days, and subtract it from 799, we get 
783, tlie year of Mr. Thomas’s latest figured coin. 

*1* I. e., according to the wrong chronology of the T^baqat and the Eiyaz, in 775. 

J I may hero suggest a few unimportant alterations in Mr. Thomas’s readings 
of A’zam Shah’s coins (‘ Initial Coinage,’ J. A. 8. B„ 1867, pp. 68 to 70). First, 
is to be corrected to Again, the mysterious (loc. cit, 

p, 68) is nothing but yamin. Lastly the reverse of coin No. 38 (he, cit., 

p. 70), as I see from a specimen in the Society’s Coin Cabinet, is 

y dJJf (Xj| 

May Qod render his power everlasting, amlmeuy Qod perpetuate his reign, — ahhada alldhu, 
not tho name * Abdullah , — which removes from the mint officials the charge of 
ignorance. It was only Akbar who, in his hatred of everything that was Arabic, 
recommended the substitution of AUf for ’Am, and for &o. 

In the reverse of the Sikandar Shdhi {loc, cit., p. 64, No. 23), as I also see from a 
coin in the possession of the Society, there is a wrong Alif before and a j 

(waw) is omitted before Alqdhiru,--* Who renders assistance to the religion of God, 
and who is victorious over the enemies of God.* This cancels the footnote. 
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VII. Saifuddi^n Abul Muja^biid Hamzah Sha'h, son of A’zam Shall. 

The histories give him the epithet of Sultan iissalatin, and praise him for 
his virtues. Firishtah says : — “ And the Kajahs of the country did not draw 
their heads out of the yoke of obedience and practised no neglect and delay in 
paying taxes.** 

According to the Tabaqat, he reigned ten years. But the author of the 
Biyaz saw “ in the little book,** that the reign of this king was 3 years, 7 
months, and 5 days, which would bring his reign to 802, or 803, A. H. 

Marsden has published a coin of this king, without, however, giving 
the Royal name (Numism., PL XXXVII, No. DCCLIV). It follows in 
appearance the coins of Sikandar Shah and A’zam Shah ; the margin 
contains ‘ Firiizabad,’ but no year. The specimen in the cabinet of the 
Asiatic Society is of very rude manufacture, and has most clumsy letters, 
especially on the reverse. 

Vide PI. VII, No. 1. Silver. Weight, 162.505 grains. A. H. (80)4. 
(Asiatic Society of Bengal, one specimen.) Rare. Circular areas. 

Obveese — 5^ 

ReVEESE — J 

Maegin — # * * ^ 

Assisted by the assistance of the Merciful, Saifuddunya waddin Abul 
M u j d h i d Hamzah Shah, son of A 'z a m Shah, the king. The helper of Islam 
and the Muslims * ♦ yeai’ ^ * 4. 

VIII. Shamsuddi'n P P, son of Saifuddi'n Hamzah Sha'h. 

The Tabaqat says that this king followed the path of his father, and 
died after a quiet reign of three years and a few months. Firishtah states 
that as the king was young and deficient in intellect, an infidel of the name 
of Kans, who was an Amir of the court, obtained great power and inlluence, 
and usurped the executive and the collection of taxes. The Riyaz has the 
the following : “ After enjoying himself for some time, he died, in 788, from 

an illness, or through the foul play of Rajah Kans, who at that time was 
very powerful. And some writers have asserted that this Shamstcddln teas 
no S071 of the Sultan ussaldtin^ hut an adopted son (mutabanni), and that hi^ 
name was Shihabuddin. Anyhow^ he reigned 3 years, 4 months, and 6 days. 
It is clear that Rajah Kans, who was zamindar of Bhatiiriah, rebelled 
against him, killed him, arid usurped the throne.*^ 

The Saints oe Gaub and Hazrat Panditaii. 

Before proceeding in my account of the kings of Bengal, it* may bo 
, convenient here to collect the information which we possess regarding the 

* I. 0., according to the erroneous chronology, he would have died in 785. 
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Muhammadan saints of Gaur and Pancjuah, Their names often occur in 
Bengal History, while their dargahs, as elsewhere, are the natural depositories 
of inscriptions. 

The principal personages of saintly renown are Shaikh Jalaluddin 
Tahrizi, Shaikh Akhi Siriijnddiu ’Usman, Shaikh ’Alaulhaq, and Niir Qu^b 
’Alam.* All larger works on Muhammadan Saints contain biographical 
notices of them. 


1. Sliailch Jalaluddin Tahrizi. 

He was a pupil of Ahii Sa’id Tahrizi and of the renowned Shaikh 
Shihab-uddin Suhrawardi. Ho accompanied the latter on his pilgrimages to 
Makkah, and used to carry on his ’head a small oven with the hot pots in 
which his master kept his food. Numerous miracles are ascribed to him. 
Among others, he converted, with one look, at Badaon a Hindu milkman to 
Islam. Though several times chai*ged with immoral practices, he defeated 
his accusers. When he went to Bengal, he commenced to destroy idols ; 
in fact, his vault occupies the site of an idol temple. He kept a langarlclidfiali, 
where he housed and fed beggars and travellers. He died in 642 A. H., 
or A. D. 1244. The place where he died does not seem to be accurately 
known. The Mutawallis of the tomb near Gaur say tliat he died in 
Aurangabad (the old K’harki), and that his shrine in Bengalf is a mere 
jaicdh, or imitation-vault ; but the A'in i Akbari (IVth book) says that he 
was buried at Bandar Dlu Mahall.J Vide below under Yusuf Shah. 


2. Shaikh Akhi Slrdjuddin ^TTsmdn. 

Siraj came as a boy to Nizdmuddin Aulia of Dihli, who handed liim over 
to Fakhniddin Zarrfidi to teach. In course of time, lie became very learned, 
and was told to go to Bengal, where he died in 758, A. H., or 1357, A. D. 
The JIaft Iqlim says that Nizam called him ‘ the mirror of Hindiist^in,’ and 
that he only received, when advanced in age, proper instruction from 
Fakhruddin. After NizSm’s death, he went to Lak’hnauti, and all the 
king became his pupils. 

For the inscriptions at his tomb, vide below under Husain Shah. 

* Besides these, the Riyaz mentions a Shaikh Raja Bay^b^nf (died in 764, when 
Firuz besieged Ilyas Shah). Sliaikh Hamid of Nagor, one of Nur Qu^b ^Alam’s 
teachers, belongs to Nagor in Jodhpur, not to Nagor in Birbhum, as Stewart says. 

t As most Dargahs in Bengal, Shah Jaldl’s tomb is rich. Its lands lie chiefly in 
Bardwan District, at Bohat, near Maimari , a station on the E. I. Railway. There 
is a Ma^aaah and a Sar^i in Bohat. 

The oven is still shewn at the Gaur shrine, and **till three generations back, 
it cooked rice without fuel.’* 

J I. either the Maldives, or Did in Gnjardt. Vide Dowson, IV, 96, note. 
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3. ShaiJcli ^Aldutldm ^ Ald-iilhaq. 

’Ala-ulhaq was tlie son of Shaikh As’ad of Labor, and one of the 
spiritual successors of Shaikh Akhi Sir^juddin ’Usman. According to the 
Ma^drij-ulwildijat^ he was a true Quraishi Il^shiiiu, and traced his descent 
from Khalid bin Walid. He was at first exceedingly proud of his origin, 
wealth, and knowledge, so much so, that Sliaikh Akhi complaiiiingly told 
Nizamiiddin Aulia that ho was no match for ’Ala-ulhaq. But Nizam 
told him not to mind it, as ’Ala would in time become his (Akhi’s) pupil. 
It seems that ’Ala in his pride called himself Ganj i JS'ahdt* and when 
Nizdm heard this, lie cursed him, and said, May Grod strike him dumb 1” 
The curse instantly took effect ; nor was ’AIh-uIIuki’s tongue loosed till 
lie became the humble pupil of Shaikh Akhi. As Shaikh Akhi travelled a 
great deal on horseback, ’Al^-ulhaq accompanied him walking barefoot 
and carrying his master’s pots filled with hot food on his head, till he became 
quite bald. Nor did he feel concerned when Shaikh Akhi, with a view of 
humblirtg him, passed on his journey the houses of his brotliers, who were 
all Amirs and rich men. 

Once some travelling faqirs came to ’Ala-ulhaq’s cell. One of them 
had a cat with him ;t but whilst in ’Ala’s house, the cat was lost. The 
owner asked the saint to ‘ make’ him a new cat ; but when ’Al^ said that he 
did not know from what to make one, he replied, ‘‘ What do I care from 
what you make it, make it out of the horn of a stag, if you like.” ’AlA was 
annoyed and said, You shall feel the horns.” Thereupon anotlier of the 
faqirs, in order to vex the saint, s'aid, Well, can I make a cat from my 
testicles ?” and ’Ala replied, “ There you shall feel it.” When tl\o faqirs 
had left the house, the former was killed by an ox, and the second got an 
attack of orchitis, of which he died. 

’Ala-ulhaq spent large sums in feeding pupils, beggars, and wanderers. 
But the king of the land got envious, because the public treasury even 
could not have borne such a heavy expenditure, and he drove the saint to 
Sunndrgaon. He stayed there for two years, and gave Ins servants ordei*s 
to spend twice as much as before. And yet, he only possessed two gardens, 
the income from which was eight thousand silver tankahs annum; 
but as he gave a beggar the land as a present, all money must have been 
supplied him from the unseen world. 

* Fariduddin ’Attar, the great saint of Pak Patan (Ajodhan) in the Paiijab has 
the title of Oanj i ShakaTf * store of sugar.* But shakar may bo unrefined, wliilst 
ndbdt is applied to the best refined sugar. ’Ala-ulhaq, therefore, plaeed himself 
above Farid. 

t What the dog is to Europeans, is the cat to Indians. To kill or lose a oat 
is most unlucky. 
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’Ala-ulhaq died on the Ist Rajah, 800, or 20th March, 1398, and his 
tomb is at Hazrat Panijuah. 

4. Shaikh Niiruddin Ndr Qu^b 'Alarn. 

He is the son and spiritual successor of *Ald-ulhaq. In order early 
to practise the virtue of humility, he washed the clothes of beggars and 
wanderers, and kept the water constantly hot for ceremonial ablutions ; nay, 
he even swept the cell of his father and cleaned the privies attached to the 
house. One day, whilst thus engaged, his pure body was polluted, and 
his father allowed him to proceed to other work, as woodcutting. He refused 
the invitation of his worldly brother A’zam Khan, who was the Vazir at 
the court of Muhammad Tughluq.* 

Qutb ’Alam died in 851, or A. D. 1447, and lies buried at Panduah. 
The words shams ul hiddyat, * lamp of guidance,* are the tdrihh of his death. 
Ho was succeeded by his sons Ruf atuddin and Shaikh Anwar. 

IX. Ra^jah Ka^ns. 

We saw above that Shamsuddin (II.) — a king whose existence and royal 
titles have not yet been verified by medallic or mural evidence — was 
dethroned by Rajah Kans. This Rajah, at the present stage of research, 
belongs to legends and traditions rather than to authenticated history, there 
being little else known of him besides the fact that through liim the 
succession of kings of the house of Ilyas Shah, which had successfully ruled 
over Bengal for more than fifty years, was broken, and t^t his son became 
a Muhammadan. • 

The remark of the Riyaz regarding Shamsuddin and the probability 
that he did not belong to the old dynasty, but was an adopted son and was 
called Shihabuddin, receives a particular importance from the following 
coins of a new king, whom I shall now assign, for the first time, I believe, 
a place in the list of the kings of Bengal. Their manner of execution, which 
follows closely on that of the coins of preceding kings, and the mint towns 
mentioned proclaim them to be Bengal coins. The name of the new king 
is — 

Shiha^uddi^n Abul Muzaffar Ba^yazPd Shall. 

His coins do not mention the name of his father, and the absence of 
the usual phrase ibn ussultan, ‘ son of the king,’ indicates that he was either 
a usurper, in which case ‘ Bayazid ’ might represent the Muhammadan 
name of Rajah Kdns after conversion, or a puppet king, in whose name 
R^jah Kdns reigned and coined in the ‘ Ddrul Isl4m’ of Bengal. 

If we take the first alternative, we have against it the clear statement 
of the historians that Kins remained a Hindu, and also the circumstance 
^ This is rather early, oonsidoring that 762 is Tughluq’s last year. 
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that his son does not mention the name of his father on his coins, which he 
would scarcely have omitted, if Kans had turned Muhammadan. And if 
we look upon this Bayazid Shah as a successful rival of Rajah Kans, we 
have history and legends against us. Hence the theory of a puppet king — a 
hendmi transaction — is perhaps the least objectionable. 

1. Vide PL VIII, No. 2. Silver. Weight, 163*94 grains. A.H. 812, 
Circular areas. (Asiatic Society of Bengal, one specimen.) 

OBVEESi:. — j Sih J \ yj wUA 

JhJUl 

Margin. — Cufejaway. 

Reyeese. — j ^^6 

Margin . — A | r . . . . 

Assisted by the assistance of the Merciful, ShihabuddunyA Waddin 
Abul Muzaffar Bayazid Sh^h, the king. 

The helper of the Commander of the Faithful, the aid of IsMm and the Muslims, 
may God perpetuate his reign ! This coin was struck # # * # * year 812. 

2 Vide PI. VIII, No. 3."* New variety. Silver. Weight, 165*76 
grains. Firuzabad, A. H. 816. (Asiatic Society of Bengal, two specimens.) 
Rare. The obverse has sixteen convex scollops, and the reverse eight 
concave ones. 

Obveese. — As in No. 1. 

Margin. — Cut away. 

Reveese . — j 

Margin . — A | *1 ( ^ ) di.. oOf ) 

In the Margin — (Abu Bakrj struck at (’Umar) Fjruz-(*Usm^) abad in the year 
(’AH) 816. 

Rajah Kans has been identified by Mr. E. V. Westmacottf with 
Ganesh, Rdjah of ^Dynwaj,’ or Dinajpur. The Riyaz, who appears to have 
compiled liis chapter on this usurper from local traditions, calls him ‘ Rajah 
of Bhaturiah.’ Whether this name is an ancient one, I cannot say j it docs 
not occur in the Ain, nor have I seen it before the time of RcnncH’s Atlas 
(1778), in which the name of Bhaturiah is given to a large District east of 
MAldah, bounded in the west by the Mahanand^ River and the Purna- 

* In the figure of this coin, there is a wrong stroke between the a I ia the 
year. 

t Vide Calcutta Eoview, No CX, October, 1872. Col. Dalton suggests a compa- 
rison of the name * Kans’ with ‘Kons,* or * Konch,' the same as Koch (Koch Bihar). 
Koch is often pronounced with a nasal twang, as if it were spelt Kons. 

It is also curious that a Parganah noar DxnAjpur (south-west of it) has the name 
of ‘ B a j i t p u r,* a well known Bangdli corruption of Bayazidpur, which at once 
reminds us of Bdyazid Shdh. We may attach some significance to this, as the name is 
evidently old j for the name of this very parganah occurs in the Ain i Akbari (my 
text edition, p. 408, in Sirkdr Paiyrah). 
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bhaba its tributary, in the south by the loft bank of the Ganges, in the 
east by the Karataya, and in the north by Dindjpur and G’hordg’hat. Bhatu- 
riah, therefore, is the district to both sides of the Atrai lUver. 

The Tabaqat i Akbari merely states tlie fact of K^iis’s usurpation, and 
assigns him a reign of seven years. Firishtah, who has been followed by 
Stewart, says that, “ though no Muhammadan, he mixed with them and 
loved them, so much so that some Muhammadans testified to his conversion, 
and claimed for him a Muhammadan burial. After a vigorous reign of 
seven years, he went to the world of annihilation, and was succeeded by his 
son, who had the honor of being converted to Islamsil 

The Itiyaz represents the views of the opponents of the Rajah, and 
gives the following : — 

‘ When Sultan Shamsuddin died. Rajah Kaus, a Hindu zamiiidar, 
seized the whole kingdom of Bengal, and sat proudly on the throne. 
Oppression and bloodshed followed ; he tried to kill all Muhammadans, and 
had many learned men murdered. In fact, his object was to drive Islam from 
his kingdom. One day, people say. Shaikh Badr ul Islam, son of Shaikh 
Mu’inuddin ^Abbas, went to the wicked tyrant, but did not greet him. 
When the Rajah asked him why he had not saluted him, he replied, “ Learned 
men arc not supposed to greet infidels, especially an iniidel tyrant, who like 
thee sheds the blood of Muhammadans.’’ The unclean heretic was silenced, 
he winced under the reply, and thought of nothing else but to kill the 
Shaikh. lie, therefore, called him one day to a rooin. the door of which 
was very low and narrow. But the Shaikh saw through the plan,* and put 
liLs foot first over the threshold, and then entered without bending his head. 
This annoyed the Rajah so much, that he gave orders to take him to the 
path of his brethren. The Shaikh was at once executed. All the remaining 
learned men, on the same day, were put on board a ship and were drowned 
in the middle of the river. 

‘ The usurpation of this infidel and the slaughter of Muhammadans 
drove at last the Saint Nur Qu^b ul ’Alam to despair, and he wrote a letter 
to Sultan Ibrahim i Sharqi (of Jaunpur), ivho at that time had extended hu 
hingdom to the [Eastern] /rowdier complaining of the injustice done 

to Islam and the Muslims, and asking the king to march against the infidel. 
Ibrahim received the letter with due humility, and consulted with Qazi 

* The R6jah evidently wished the Shaikh to come to him in a stooping position, 
which miglit bo looked upon as a ‘ 8aldm\ 

t The Jaunpur kingdom was founded in 706, and Ibrahim Sharqi, the first titular 
Sultan, reigned from 804 to 844. Tho faulty chronology of the Tabaqat, Firishtah, 
and Stewart, makes llajah Kans die in 704. The story of the lliyaz, therefore, 
agrees very well with tho testimony of coins ; but it is strange that the author of tho 
Kiyaz did not see tho anachronism. 
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Shihdbuddin Jaunpuri, tho chief of the learned of the age, who was allowed 
at court to sit on a silver chair. The Qazi represented tho worldly and 
religious advantages that would flow from a war with the infidel on the 
one hand, and from a visit to the great saint, on the other. The king, 
therefore, collected a large army, invaded Bengal, and pitched his camp at 
Sarai Firuzpur. Jtajah Kans now applied to Qutb iil ’A'lam, begged to be 
forgiven, and asked him to intercede on his behalf with the king of Jaunpur. 
The saint replied tliat at the re(|uest of an infidel he could not bid a 
Muhammadan king stop ; in fact, he had himself invited the enemy to come. 
The Eajah placed his he§d on the feet of the saint, and said, he was willing 
to perform anything he ordered him to do, whereupon Qutb ul ’Alam told 
him that he would not interfere until he was converted to Isl.im. The 
Bajah placed the fing(;r of acceptance upon his eye ; but the wife of tho 
infidel led him back to perdition, and he evaded conversion. But he took 
his boy, who was twelve years old and had tho name of Jadu, to the saint 
and said, ‘‘ I liave got old and wish to renounce the world ; make this boy a 
Muhammadan and give him the kingdom of Bengal.” (^utb ul ’Alam, 
thereupon, put some j)dn whicli ho Avas chewing, into Jadii’s* mouth, 
taught him tlie creed, and thus made him a Muhammadan, giving him the 
name of Jalaluddin. According to the liajah’s wish, he also sent a proclam- 
ation through tho town, ordering the people to read the Friday prayer in the 
name of tlie new king. The blessed law of the prophet was thus carried out 
witli new vigour. Qu^b ul ’Alain now went to king Ibrahim, and asked 
him to return. The king looked angrily at Qazi Shihabuddin, who said to 
Qutb ul ’Alam, “ At your request tho king has como here, and now you come 
to him as ambassador to implore his mercy. What shall men think of this ?” 
The saint replied, “ When I called you, a tyrant oppressed the faithful ; 
but now, in consequence of your approach, the new ruler has become a 
Muhammadan ; fight with infidels, not with a king that belongs do the 
Faith.” This silenced the Qazi ; but as the king still looked angry, the 
Qazi had the boldness to enter into a scientific discussion with the saint. 
After many questions and answers, Qutb said, ‘‘ To look on the poor with 
contempt or entangle them in examinations, brings no man prosperity. Your 
miserable end is at hand.” He then looked even at the Suit hi with 
expressions of anger. Ibrahim now got vexed, and returned with a soiTy 
heart to Jaunpur. It is said that not long after, Sultan Ibrahim and Qazi 
Shihabuddin died. 

‘ When Eajah Kans heard that Sultan Ibrahim was dead, he deposed 
Jalaluddin, took again the reins of the government into his own hands, and 
ruled according to his false tenets. He made several hollow cows of gold, 
threw Jalal into the mouth of one, and pulled him out behind ; the gold 
* As saints do with their pupils, or in order to break the boy’s caste. 
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was then distributed among the^ Brahmans. He hoped that the boy would 
thus return to liis old faith. But as Jalal had been converted to Islam 
by a saint like Qutb ul ’A'lam, he remained faithful to his new belief, and 
tlie talk of the infidels made no impression upon him. 

‘ Bajah Kans now again commenced to persecute the Muhammandans. 
When the measure of his cruelties was full, Sluiikh Ainvar, son of Qu^b ul- 
*Alam, said one day to liis fatlier, “ It is a matter of regret that, witli you 
as guardian saint, the Muhammadans liave so much to suffer at the liand 
of tliis inridol.” Tlie saint was just at his devotions, and angry at tlio 
interruption, lie exclaimed, The misery will not cease till thy blood is shed/’ 
Anwar knew that whatever his father said, was sure to come true ; he, 
therefore, replied that he was a willing mart}^’ * * *. The oppression of 
Bajah Kans reached the climax, when he imprisoned Sliaikh Anwar 
and his brother’s son Shaikh Zahid. But as lie dared not kill them, 
he banished them to Snnnargaon, in the hojie that they would confess 
where Qufb ul ’Alam had buried his money and that of his father. But 
even though they were sent to Snnnargaon, and were much threatened, no 
money was found, because none had ever been buried, and Shaikh Anwar 
was ordered to be killed. Before his execution, he said that at such and 
such a place they would find a large pot. People dug and found a largo 
vessel with only one gold coin in it. On being asked what had become of 
the other money, Anwar replied, ‘‘ It seems to have been stolen.” Anwar, 
no doubt, said so by inspiration from the unseen world. 

‘ It is said that on the very day on which Shaikh^nwar died, Eajah 
Kans went from his palace to the infernal regions. But according to the 
statement of some, he was killed by his son Jalaluddin, who, though in 
prison, had won over the officers. The oppressive rule of this monster had 
lasted seven years.’ 

X. Jalaluddi'n Abul MuzafHEtr Muhammad Shall. 

According to the histories, he is the son* of Bajah Kans. His real 
name is given in the Biyaz as ‘ Jadu,’ and by Firishtah as ‘ Jatmall’ or 
‘ Jaimair — the MSS. differ. There is a place J a t ra a 1 1 p u r, a little east 
of Dinajpiir, and we may assume the first name to he correct. As the coins 
of Bayazid Sbdli go up to 8IG, and the coins of Muhammad Shah commence 
with 818, the latter year, or 817, must ho the beginning of his reign ; and 
if he reigned for seventeen years, as stated in the histories, his reign may 
have lasted from 818 to 835, which agrees with the year on Marsden’s coin 

• Stewart supposes that he was the eldest son of the Eajah by a Muhammadan 
concubine. According to the Tabaq^t and Firishtah, ho reigned seventeen years, and 
died in 813 A. H. Stewart says, eighteen years. 
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of his successor Ahmad Sh4h (83G). General Cunningham tells me that the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford has a si^ecimen of 831. 

1. Vide PI. VIII, No. 4, and Marsden, Numism., PI. xxxvir, No. 
nccLXY. Silver. Weight, 1GG'80 grains. Mint town ?. A.H 818. (As. Soc. 
Bengal, one specimen.) 

Obverse area, bounded by sixteen convex scollops ; reverse area, a four- 
leafed shtimrock. 

ObVEBSE. — jjU j 

Margin, none. 

' EeVEBSE. — ^ 

Margin, — A| A ##•* ^ 

Jaldlucldunya wad din Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Shdh, the 
king. The helper of Islam and of the Muslims, — may hia reign be perpetuated ! This 
coin was stinick in in the year 818. 

Marsden gives this coin as dated 823, but his figure does not shew that 

year. 

2. Vide PI. VIII, No. 5. New variety. Silver. Weight, I05‘C95 
grains. A.H. 818. (As. Soc. Bengal, one specimen). Obverse area as in 
No. 1 j reverse, eight concave scollops. 

ObVEESE. — 

Margin, none. 

Reverse . — 9 

Margin, (j^) ) 

The just king Jalaluddunyfi waddin Abul Muzaffar Muhammad 
Shah, the helper of the Commander of the Faithful, tho aid of Islam and tho 
Muslims. (Abii Bakr) struck (’Umar) in the year (’Usman) eightoon (’All) eight 
hundred [818, A. II. j. 

8. ra^Pl. VIII,No. G. Silver. Weight, 155*725 grains. Sunnar- 
gaon (?), A. H. 821. (As. Soc. Bengal, one specimen.) Obverse area, as in 
No. 1 ; reverse area, a square inscribed in a circle. 

Obverse and Reverse, as in No. 1. 

Margin, Ar l(?^l^tw) # # # # 

During the time of Muhammad Shah, says the Riyaz, the town of 
Pancluah became so flourishing, that it cannot bo suflicicntly described. 
The king also built a mosque, a reservoir, the Jalali Tank, and a Sarai in 
Gaur ; in fact, Gaur also was again during his reign occupied. He reigned 
for seventeen years. In the year 812 [822], he made the Palace of Gaur his 
residence. A large dome with his tomb still exists in Pan^uah, and 
the tombs of his wife and his son are at the side of his in the same vault,’ 
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XI. Shamsuddi^n Abul Mujaliid Ahmad Shall. 

Marsden (Numismata, PI. xxxvii, No. dcclxxiy) has published a silver 
coin of this king, whom the histories call the son of Muhammad Shah. The 
coin bears the clear date 836 A.H. (ll<32-33, A.D.), and dilfers from 
the proceeding Bengal coins by having the Kalirnah on one side.* The 
Tahaqat merely states that lie reigned for sixteenf years, and died in 830 
A. H., whilst Firishtah adds that he was a good and liberal king. The 
Riyaz gives him a different character. ‘ As Ahmad Shah was of rough 
disposition, tyrannical, and blood thirsty, he shed the blood of innocent people, 
. and tore open the bodies of pregnant women. When his cruelty had risen 
high, and great and small were in despair, Sluidi Khan and Na 9 ir Khiin, 
two of his slaves, whom he had raised to tlie rank of Amirs, made a 
conspiracy and killed him. This took place in 830, after Ahmad Sliah had 
reigned sixteen, or, as some say, eighteen, years. ^ 

‘ Shadi Khan now desired to get rid of Na^ir Khan ; hut Na(;ir Khan 
outwitted him, killed him, and issued orders as king. The Amirs and 
Maliks, however, refused to obey him, and murdered him, after seven days, 
or, as some say, after twelve hours.’ 

With Ahmad Shah ends the dynasty of Rdjah Kans. Taking the year 
817, the beginning of Muhammad Shah’s reign, as a well attested starting 
point, and assuming the duration of each reign as given in the histories to 
be correct, wo would get — 

Duration of reign. Ascertain^ dates. 

(BlyaJd^SMh) | 817 — 7, or 810 to 817. Coins of 812 and 816. 

Muhammad Shah, 817 + 17, or 817 to 831. Coins of 818, 821, 823, 831. 

Ahmad Shah, 831 + 16, or 831 to 8*50. Coin of 836. 

Now above we saw that the last ascertained year for Hamzah Shah’s 
reign is 801. If we then allow, on the testimony of all histories, above 
.three years to Shamsuddin, son of Saifuddin, we would he brought to the 
year 808, the commencement of the usurpation of Rajah Kans, and the 
reckoning, according to the data wliicli wc at present possess, is on the 
whole satisfactory. 

The length of Ahmad Shah’s reign only is open to doubt j for if his 
reign he extended to 850, we are forced to assume that for the greater part 
of his rule he was vigorously and successfully opposed by Na^iruddin Mah- 
mud, whose coinage, as will be seen from the following, goes back at least 
to 816 A. H. 

* Tho reading of tke obverse is— 
f Stewart has eighteen. 
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Eestobation or the Ilya's Sha'h Dynasty. 

XII. Na'simddi'n Abul Muzaflfar Mahmu'd Sha'h (I). 

The histories agree in describing him as a descendant of Ilyas Shah. 
He seems to have been supported by the old party who were tired of Ahmad 
Shah ; old families are said to have gathered round him ; and Gaur, the old 
capital, was rebuilt by him. The wars between Jaunpur and Dihli, as 
Firishtah correctly observes, gave Deiigal rest, and Mahmud Sliah, according 
to the histories, reigned in peace for thirt^^-two years, or according to some 
not more than twenty-soveii years,” and died in A. H. 8G2. 

In the histories, he is called by his first name Na^ir Shah, instead of 
Mahmud Sliah. Bengal history presents several examples of similar 
inversions, if the retention of the familiar name of the king can be called so. 

The chronology of Malimud Shah’s reign has been considerably cleared 
up by a coin in tlie possession of Col. H. Hyde, the President of our Society, 
and by tlic inscriptions received from Genei’al Cunningliam and Dr. Wise. 
The dates now ascertained are 84G ; 8G1 ; 20th Sha’ban, 8G3 ; 28th Zil 
Ilajjah, 8GB. Again, the oldest inscription of Barbak Shah, discovered by 
Mr. E. V. AVestmacott, is dated fafar, 8G5. We arc, therefore, certain 
that Mahmud 81uib must have reigned at least till the beginning of 8G4, 
But if the second statement of the histories regarding the length of his 
reign (27 years) be correct, we would get the year 83G as the llrst year of 
his reign, the very year in which Marsden’s Ahmad Shalu was struck. This 
would make Mahmud Shah an opposition king for the whole length of 
Ahmad Shah’s reign, which the histories say was not the case. We re- 
quire, therefore, more evidence to fix the beginning of Mahmud’s reign. 

1. Coin of Mahmud Shah. New variety. Silver. Weight, 1G5*08 
grains. (Col. H. Hyde.) A. H. 846. No mint-town. The margin contains 
little crosses. 



OnvEiiSE.^ — 

ReVEKSE. — jJ] j 

lie who is assisted by the assistance of God, the evidence of the Khali fah of God 
in tliis age, Na 9 irudduiiya waddin Abul Muz^affarMalimud Shah, 
the king. A. H. 846. 

Mahmud Shdh’s coins hitherto published are almost valueless. Tlie 
cabinet of the Asiatic Society has only one specimen, without date or mint- 
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town, like No. 8 of Laidley’s Plate of Bengal coiits (Journal XV, for 1846> 
PI, it). Some have the Muhammadan creed on one side in (so called) 
Tughra characters, and, on the other side, the name of the king Ndgirud- 
dunyd waddin AJml Muznjfar Jifahmud Shdh, The margin of tlie specimen 
is unfortunately cut away. Mr. Laidley’s No. 7 has the same obverse ; 
the reverse is tlie same as on Hamzah Shali’s coins — * 

But the three inscriptions of this king are very valuable, viz.^ one from 
Satgaon, dated A. H. 861, or 1457 A. B. ; one from Bhaka, dated 20th 
Sha’baii, 863, or 13th June, 1459 ;f and one from Gaiir, discovered by General 
Cunningham, dated 28th Zil Hijjah, 863, or 26th October, 1459. 

No. 9. The MahnM Shah Inscription of Sdtgdon (A. H. 861).J 
liUl ^ ^ aUIj l^l aDI Jill 

e,i iUi'si ^ , s)yi 

Xi aJJ j^L4«.4J1 ^ {ij^ <J ^^* ) 

i 'JT ^ 3 3 3 '*^1 

« * « * ^a?^l Uy iS All| aD 

, ^5US| ***%,* [ ] 

^tlaJLu# ^ cXlik. ^jlts-LttJ) 

chills'? v«^tbs^| «lij AiLA j ^ 

* I am donbtfal whether Laidley’s Nos. 11 and 12 belong to this king. Tho 
obverse of No. 11 consists of seven circles, four with * Na 9 ir Shah/ and throe with 
* a^sultan the reverse is illegible. It is unlikely that the king should have called 
himself Nd^ir Shdh on some coins, when other coins and all inscriptions give his royal 
name ‘Mahmud Shdh.^ Laidley’s No. 12 is curious j it shews on tho reverse the 
halimah in clumsy Knfic characters, and on the obverse five circles with * Mahmud 
Shah assulfdn* In the centre of the piece are three rings', thus — Throe rings 

thus arranged are Timur’s arms 5 vide Yambdry’s Bokhara, p. 205. 

t Received from Dr. J. Wise. It was published in Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, 
1872, Part I, p. 108. 

X This inscription was first published by mo in Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, for 
1870, Part I, p. 293, where notes will be found on the locality. The name ^ Mahmud* 
is broken away, only the ddl is left, which in 1870, when I copied the inscription from 
the stone, I mistook for a n^ti/n. General Cunningham’s rubbing leaves no doubt that 
it is a ddl, 1 therefore republish the inscription with this important correction. 
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JU5 J aIaj oliT ^ AJ ^J) ^a1a«/ * 

|) ^ ^xXMt y 1 Ci^Lssr I aJuw 

God Almighty says, ' Surely he builds tho mosques of God who believes in God 
and the last day, and establishes the prayer, and oifors the legal alms, and fears no 
one except God. It is they that perhaps belong to such a.s are guided. And how 
beautifully does lie whoso glory shines forth and whoso benefits aro general, say, 
* Surely tho mosques belong to God, do not call on any other besides Allali.' And tho 
Prophet says, — may God’s blessing rest upon him and upon his house and his compa- 
nions ! — * Ho who builds a mosque for God, will have a house built for him by God in 
Paradise.’ 

* * ♦ * by him who is assisted by tho help of tho Merciful, * * * by proof and 
evidence, tho help of Islam and tho Muslims, Naejirq^dduny a wad din Abul 
Muzaffar [Mahmujd Shah, tho king, — may God perpetuate his kingdom and 
his rule and elevate his condition ! It was built by the groat Khan, the exalted, tho 
liberal, who has the title of Tarbiyat Kh^n — may God Almighty protect him from the 
evils of tho end of time by His grace and the perfection of His mercy ! In the year 
861. [A. D. 1457.] 


No. 10. The Mahmud Shah Inscription of Ilazrat Panduahy (PL V, 

No. 4). 

General Cunningham found this inscription at the Chhota Dargah in 
Panduah. 


JS 

, W ^ UJ 

J ^ ^.>^1 

^ aILwI t>!b ^ 


)) oUSI j ol^Il ^/o ^uJLw Lh^jJ] iJjb 


God Almighty says, * Every creature tasteth death’ (Qor., Ill, 182). He also 
says, ‘ When their fate comes, they cannot delay it an hour, nor anticipate it’ (Qor., 
X, 60). He also says, * Everything on earth fadeth, but the face of Thy Lord 
remaineth full of glory and honor.’ 
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Our revered master, the teacher of Imfims, the pfl^oof of ^the congregation, the 
Bun of the Faith, the testimony of Islam and of tho Muslims, who bestowed advantages 
upon the poor and the indigent, tho guide of saints and of such as vnsh to be guided, 
passed away from this transient world to tho everlasting mansion, on tho 28th Zil 
Hijjah, a Monday, of tho year 8G3, during tho roign of tho king of kings, the protector 
of the countries of the Faithful, N a g i r u d d u n y a w a d d i n A b u 1 M n z a ff a r 
Mahmud Shah, the king, — may God keep him in safety and security ! This tomb 
was erected by tho great Khan, Latif Khan, — may God protect him against evils and 
misfortunes ! 

XIII* Kuknuddi'n Abul Muja'hid Ba'rbak Sha^h. 

The histories agree in calling him tlie son of Na^ir Shah, i. e., Malimiid 
Shah, and in assigning him a r(3ign of seventeen years. The lliydz says, 
seventeen, or sixteen ; a^id the latter statement is evidently nearer the 
truth, as by tho preceding inscription Bdrbak cannot have eommeneed to 
reign before 864. 

To judge from the Triboni inscription published by me in this Journal 
for 1870, p. 290, it would appear that Barbak as prince was governor of 
south-western Bengal in 860 ; but the inscription styles him ‘ Malik,’ not 
‘ Sultan,’ from which it is clear that he was no rebel. 

The following inscription, which Mr. E. V. Wcstmacott found in 
Dinajpur, is very valuable, as it proves that Barbak was king in the very 
beginning of 865. 

No. 11. The Bdrhah Shah Inscription of Dtndjpitr. 

# ^ A aIIU 

• II 

AjUaLw ^ &<!./<) aUI 

( ) j?'' i/' 3 S;ei| 

Ail) 3 ^3 ^ 

^ gy 

In the name of God the merciful and the clement! A victory from God and a 
near success, and announce it to the Faithful (Qor. LXl, 13). God is excellent as a 
protector, and He is the most merciful of the merciful (Qor, XII, 64). 
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Tho building of this mosqno (took place) in the reign of the king, the son of a 
king, Ru k n u d (1 11 n y ft w a d d i n A b u 1 M ii j a h i d B a r b a k Shah, the king, son 
of Mahmud Sh a h, the king, — may God continue his kingdom aud rule! — by the 
direction of the great Khan, the noble chief, the hero of the ago and the period, Ulugh 
Iijrar (?) Khan, commander and wa/ir, builder of this religious edifice, the said 
mosqiii*. And the repairer of the tomb (is) the groat Khan and noblo chief Ulugh 
Niigrat Khau, the jangdar and shiqdar of the aftairs of J o r aud li a r ii r and of 
other Mahallahs. Dated, the 16th day of the month of Safar, — may God bring it to 
a happy and successful end !~of the year 865. (1st December, 14.-60, A. D.)* 

Note 0)1 a 'Bd)'hnh Shah l)iscriptlo)i fro))i Dtnajpur. — jS’y E. Vesey 
WeSTMACOTT, E8Q., C. S. 

‘ I send a rubbing of an inscription of the reign of Barbak Shah, A. H. 
865. ft states him to have been the son of Mahmood Shah, a point upon 
which a bit of additional evidence is not without value. It is very clearly 
cut on the usual black stone, which is commonly called basalt, but which is 
more like a slate. In one place I found the surface flaking olf, and so brittle, 
that I was afraid to clear it of the whitewasli, with which it was clogged, iis 
thoroughly as I sliould liavejikcd. The slab is about twenty-two inches ly 
ten, and tlie inscription is in five lines. 

* It is let into the eastern front of a little brick-built mosque adjoining 
the grave of Chihil Ghazee, the Peer, mentioned by Dr. Buchanan in bis 
report on Dinagepore, p. 29. The grave, surrounded by an iron railing, is 
51 feet long, and is supposed to correspond to the stature of the saint. It 
is on the north side of the path up to the mosque, some hundred yards to 
the west of tlie Darjeeling road, four miles north of Dinagepore, and not far 
from the Gopalgunge temples. The Mootawallee is a very ignorant follow, 
and I have found out nothing of the Peer beyond his name. 

‘ The founder of the mosque was “ Shikdar of the affairs of B aro o r,’* 
and of another place. Baroor I take to be the parganah of that name, 
now in Poorniah, outside the western border of Dinagepore. 

‘ On each side of the inscription has been let into the wall a stud, or 
circular piece, of the same stone, which have on the right side of each a 
groove, as if for a clamp, which makes me think they were not originally 
cut for their present position. They aro about eight inches in diameter. 
The centre of each bears in Tughra the ))iiih)^ i )iubiiwwatov ‘ seal of prophet- 
ship,’ surrounding this is an inscription of which I send rubbings, but 
which neither the Moulavvi nor I can decipher. In an outer ring, half an 
inch lower, the northern stone bears the inscription — 

^ I take this opportunity to correct the wrong reading of a title in the Bdrbak 
SMh Inscription published by mo in this Journal, for 1870, Ft I., p. 290, Inaor. VXl , 
whore for Jlar^x; I should have read jdtnaddr i gh<xir i 

mahalUf as explained in Journal for 1872, Pt. I., p. 106. 



* » I 

i)\J, ji SS OjAJ it^Si 

>» ^ 

I) ^lo/ ^ aJJ) 

This is tliG picture of tho seal of prophotsliip which was between the two 
shoulders of Muhammad Mustafa — may God bless him ! 

‘As do(U’ ste[)S to tlie mosque and to tlio cnclosuro surrounding the 
grav^e are pieces of hewn stone, similar |)i(;ees lying cdose by ; they are more 
or hiss caiwcd and appear to be parts of doorways. Such stones are common 
in all parts of tlie district, and are said by tradition to have been brought 
from Banuagar, mnir Del)kot. They are similar to tlie remains of Gour and 
Poroovva [Panduah j. On the south side of the path is the female portion 
of a liu^, of large size, a queer ornament for the premises of a Mahomedan 
saint. 

‘ The mosque i;^ somewhat ruinous, the roots of plants are tearing it in 
pieces. I think tlnit it is of greater anticpiity than most in tlie district, 
from tho strength of the brick arcluis, the workmansliip of the donu?, and the 
fact that tlie hewn stones which are built into the inner side of each 
areliway, have been cut to fit tbelr plaeiis, altbongli Ixairing marks of clamps 
to show they have been taken from another building. 

‘ Tin 'cc archways, twenty-eight inches wide and nearly six feetbigli, load 
into a vestibul(^ twelve feet by five and a half, at eaeli end of wliich a similar 
archway opens to the north and south, ^''hree more areliways lead into a 
chamber, twelve feet square, surmounted by a dome, uo|f^ cracked in several 
directions. In the west wall are three niclies, and two small areliways on 
the north and soiitli lead into the open air. On the inner side of eai^h of 
the ten andiways, a little below the spring of tlui arches, hewn stones, six 
or eight inches tliick, are carried through the whole tliiekness of the wall 
whieh is three feet through. It is unusual in Dinageporo to find that tho 
workmen have dressed the stone as they have here. 

‘ [t is usual to build tliein in just, as they are, often with most incongru- 
ous Hindoo carvings upon them.’ 

Pegarding the “ seal of proplietship,” it is said in the MadiWij- 
unnuhaunvat by ’Abdul Haq of Dihli, that tho seal between the shoulders of 
the Prophet was a thing raised above the surrounding parts of his hhissed 
body, resembling the body in colour, smoothness, and brightness. And it is 
stated in the Mualadrlk that Wahhibn Munahhili said that no prophet was 
sent on earth that had not the sign of prophetship on his right hand, except 
the Prophet, who had the sign between the shoulders. Shaikh Ihii Hajar 
ill his commentary to the Mishkat says that the seal contained the words 
jyAXM ctbli ^ i “ and God is one, He has 

no associate j pay attention wherever thou art, for thou art victorious.” 
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Some trarlitlons say that tlic seal was of light, and otliers, that it vanished 
from the skin when tlie Propliet expired, so miicli so that peo|)le knew 
by its disappearance that tlic prophet was really dead. Several authorities 
comj)are the seal to the egg of a pigeon : some call it a ‘ a red 

fleshknot,’ and others say that it was a wart covered with hair. 

Marsden gives a llarbak coin which clearly shews the year 873. 

The cabinet of the Asiatic vSociety of Ijcngal contains the following : — - 

1. n/e ri. IX, No. 7. New variety. Silver. Weight 10 k025 
grains. (Asiatic Society’s Cabinet.) A specimen in the possession of iiabu 
Kajcndralala Mitra weighs 101 335 grains. 

OflVKItSE. ### Alj| Allf il| H 

KkvEKSE. #* 

Neither of these coins give Barbak’s full name. 

XIV. Shamsuddi'n Abul Muzaffar Yu'suf Sha^h, son of Barb.ak Shub. 

Firishtah re])res(‘nts him as a learned man, who, after his acc*(^ssion, 
charged the ’lllanid to seethe law of the Prophet carried out. ‘ No one 
dared drink wine.’ 

The histories assign him a reign of seven years and six months, and 
say that he died in 8S7. If so, the end of his reign was marked by a suc- 
cessful rebellion of his uncle Path Shah; but it is just as likely that Vusuf 
died eaily in 8 SO. 

Marsden has a coin of this king without yeai*, and Laidley gives a new 
variety of 8811, t General Cunningham’s inscriptions give the following 
dates— 

1. Panduah, 1st Muharram, 882, or 15th April, 1177. 

2. Mazrat Panduah, 2()th llajab, 881, or 8tli Oetohen*, 1179. 

3. Gaur, 10th llanuizan, 885, or 13th November, 1180. 

No. 12. The Yusuf Shah Inscription of Yamhuih, IltUjU District. % 
(PI. VI, No. 1.) A. H. 882. 

o ^ ^ ^ 

^ aJ A.UI UijJl ^9 ^ 

aU| t\c 

* Vide also Journal, As. Soc,, Bengal, 1870, Fart I., p. 239, note. 

t Babu llajcndralala Mitra has a specimen (like Jjaidley’s) of 883 Tlio 

margin, similarly to Path SbdFs coins, contains sUamroeks separated by dots. Weight 
163 85 grains. 

J Vido Journal, As. Socy., Bougal, 1870, Ft. I., p. 300. 
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j ^UsLmk)} ^^1 ^Ua-lWI ^Ual^iJI 

Cl/*^ I isLmXX^Ij ^UaI.uJ) >iL& j fi^^] jj) 

J:s'**'‘^| Itiib ^^i-> Ailkl4« ^ iSLc aJUl (J^IA, ^Ual^l 

t» jj jj ^ 

S^l ‘*''^1 ^£l 

XjUjU^ ^ ^iUj ^ ^ij| Xxam fjS:^j^& ^ 

God Almighty says — ‘ Surely the mosques belong to God.’ Do not call on any 
one besides Allah. And he upon whom God’s blessing rest, says, ’ He who builds a 
mosque in the world, will have seventy ca.stlcs built for him by God in the next 
world.* This mosqiio was built during the reigu of the king of the ago, who is assisted 
by the a.ssistance of the Supremo Judge, the viccregent of God by proof and evidonco^ 
the king, the sou of a king who was the son of a king, S h a m s u d d u n y a w a d d i n 
A b u 1 M u 2 a ff a r Yusuf Shah, the king, son of B a r b a k Shah, the king, son of 
M a h m u d S h a h, the king — may God perpetuate his kiiiLrdom and rule ! The mosque 
was built by the Mnjlis ul Majalis, tho great and liberal IMajlis, the lord of the SA’ord 
and the pen, the hero of* the age and the period, Ulugh Majlis i A’zam— may God 
Almighty protect him in both worlds ! 

Dated Wednesday, 1st Muharram, 882. Let it end well I 

No. 13. The Yusiff 8hdh Inscription of Uazrat Fandmh. A. H. 884. 

aJJ) aU J 

jjWi Jj'-*’' ^ iis^i lift ^xj * ^ 

^UaLuJl ^UaiuJl ^la*J I ^jI ^^tvM j hitX^I 

AiVtaJLu j AiX/« *111 jl^ ^jlla.L«J| »Li 
.ipi\ uflJjlj J> j Alti ^UJ <jj| »KrI ^^l:| 

tjSs ^ ^ 9.Aa aUI 

II JLUjl^ 

The Prophet (may God’s blessing rest upon him!) says, ‘ He who builds a mosque 
for God, shall have a castle built for him by God in Paradise.* This mosque was built 
in the reign of the just and liberal king Shamsuddunya waddinAbulMn- 
z a if a rYusufShah, tho king, son of Ji a r b a k Shah, tho king, son of M a h m u d 
Shah, the king, — may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule I — by the Majlis ul 
Majalis, the exalted Majlis, — may God whose dignity is exalted also exalt him in 
botli worlds ! And this took placo on Friday, the 2uth liajab (may tho dignity of the 
month increase !) of the year 884, according to tho era of the flight of the Prophet, 
npou whom God’s blessing rest 1 
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No. 14. The Yus'iff Shah Inscription of Gaur, A.II. 885. 

Aiii ai o/* 3 ^ ^iji jis 

'** f . ^ ** 

^UaWf ^ la^ ^9 ]j^9 ^ 1 

# ^^UaloJ) t^is dyASs^ ^llal.44J| »Li ^ ^ikiuJI 

tlJ^b,/. uU • # * ^SoM J^\.k. j |Jac) as’^l Ia#i 

)I aUil 

The Prophet, &o., &c., [as before]. This mosque was built in the reign of the king, 
the son of a king who was the son of a kimr, S h a ni s u d d u n y a w a d din A b ii 1 
Muzaifar Yiisuf Shah, the king, son of Harbak Shah, the king, son of 
Mahmud Shah, the king. The mosque was built by the great Khan, the exalted 
Khaqau, * * # * # [not legible.] ♦ ^ 

Dated, the i^,|h day of the blessed month of Ramazan, 885. ' ‘ " - . , 

A rubbing of another Yusuf Shaln Inscription lias been received from 
Dr. J. Wise. Dr. Wise says — The inscri])tioii is from one of tlie four 
mosques which surround the tomb of Sliah Jalal at Silhat. It is a fine 
Tughrd inscription, but unfortunateTy one-third of it lias been built into the 
masonry, the slab forming the lintel of the door!’* 

The inscription is — 

No. 15. The Yusuf Shdh Inscription of Silhaf, 
ulJu liLA yj] *#«t 

I*iac5) Iciib ^ j AiUalw y aU) jd^ 

Alii kflix y 

#«•• oliSI 

* 

####Abul MiizaffarYusufShdh, son of Barbak Shah, the king, 
eon of M ahmud S hah, the king — may God perpetuate his rule and kingdom! 
And the builder is the great and exalted Majlis, the wazir Cdastilr), who exerts 
himself in good deeds and pious acts, Majlis i A’ la — may God preserve him against 
the evils and * * 

To judge from Dr. Wise’s rubbing, the inscription, in point of beauty, 
ranges immediately after the Sikandar Shdh inscription No. 8, mentioned 
above, and it would be well, if the Sar i qaum, ‘ the head of the clan,’ as tho 
MutawalU of the tomb is called, would take steps to have this beautiful 
inscription taken out of the masonry, and thus restore it to light and history. 
Dr. Wise has also sent the following interesting note on Shah JaJal. 
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Note on Shdh JaW, the patron saint of Silhaf, — i?y Br. J. Wise, 

Dhaka'. 

The following abridgment of the life and miraculous adventures of 
Shall Jahll, the conqueror of Silhat in the 14th century, is taken from the 
Suhail-i-Yaman, written by Nayiruddin, late Munyit of Silhat; his work was 
composed in tlic year lS59. It is an abstract of two earlier liistorios, one 
of which is called the “ Jlisalah of j\Iuhi-uddin Kluidim the otJier, by an 
unknown author, is designated tlie “ Kanzatus-Salitin.’ 

According to the Alunyif, Shah Jalal Mujarrid Yamani was the son 
of a distinguished saint, wliose title of Shaikh usIi-Slmy ukh is still preserved. 
He belonged to the Quraish tribe. Shah Jalal’s father was named Muham- 
mad; his grandfather Muhammad Ibrahim. His mother was a Sayyidah. 
She di(‘d within three months of the birth of this lier only son. His father 
died fighting in aji/idd against the inlidels. 

The youth was adopted by his maternal uncle Sayyid Ahmad Kabir 
Suhrwardi, a Darwish of no mean accomplishments, who had studied 
under the renowned Shah Jalal ud-din liukhari. 

For thirty years Shah Jalal is said to have lived in a cave without 
crossing the threshold. He was at last summoned from his seclusion by his 
uncle, owing to the following circumstance. One day seated in iVont of his 
house at Makkah, lost in contemplation, Sayyid Ahmad saw a doe big with 
young approach him. The doe related how a lion h^ appeared in the 
wood in which she lived, and was killing all her comrades. She linally 
requested him to come and drive away the brute. Shah Jalal was called 
forth from his cave, and directed to go and turn out the lion. On the 
way he puzzled himself what was to be done when the lion was seen. 
Unexpectedly, however, he met the animal, and the lustre which shot 
from his eye was so dazzling, that the lion lied and was heard of no 
more. 

On his return, Sayyid Alimad was so pleased with Ids behaviour, that 
he gave him a handful of earth and told him to go forth and wander over 
the world, until he found earth of similar coloui’ and smell. Where 
he did, he was there to make his abode. 

Hindustan was then the land to which adventures directed their steps, 
and Shah Jalal followed their example. He passed by a city of Yaman, 
the king of which was informed that a great Darwish was near. He 
accordingly sent a cup of deadly poison instead of sharbat, to test his 
power. Shah Jalal at once divined its nature, and informed the king’s 
messengers that the instant the draught was swallowed, the king would die. 
The poison was quaffed without injury to the saint, but, as foretold, the 
king died. 
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Rlidli Jalal ])rocoe(led on liis courso, but four days afterwards lie was 
overtaken by tlio Shahzadali, who liad dctcrnuncd on leaving liis kingdom 
and on following the saint in his wanderings. 

Alter journeying for many days, they arrived at Dihli, wliere the 
celobrat(;d Niz;iin-uddin Auliya then resided. When Shah Jalal entered the 
city, Ni/cim-uddin was sensi])le of the arrival of a saint. He, tliend'ore, sent 
messengers to seareli for him and to invite him to come and eat witli liim. 
Shah Jalal accepted the invitation and gav^e the messengers a bottle filled 
with cotton, in the centre of which he placed a live coal. The receipt of 
this wonderful bottle satisfied Nizani-uddiii that this was no common 
Darwi'sh. He accordingly treated him with every honour, and on his 
depai’tnre he gave him a pair of black pigeons. 

The narrative is now transferred to Bilhat. Tn a Mahallah of that 
city, called J'ol-takar, resided at this period Shaikh llurhan-uddin. How 
a Muhammadan got there, or what he was doing so far away IVom 
his own countrymen, puzzles Muhi-uddin, who thinks that this solitary 
believer must have belonged to some Hindu lamily, and tliat kc could not 
have been a true Muhammadan. Burhan, the story goes, had made a vow, 
that if ho was blessed with a son, he would sacrifice a (‘ow. A son being born, 
he performed his vow ; but as bad luck would have it, a kite carried olf a 
portion of tlu,* llesh and dropped it in the housii of a Brahman. The incensed 
Brahman went to Gaur Gobind, the king of Silhat, and complained. The king 
sent l‘or Biirhan and the child ; and on the former confessing that ho had 
killed a cow, the (diild was ordered to be put to death, and the right hand 
of the father was cut olf. 

Burlun-uddin hd’t Silhat and proceeded to the court of Gaur. The king 
on hearing of what had oeeurred, ordm’ed his ne})hew i^hfiu nja) ^ Bulhin Bikaii- 
dar, to march at once towards the Brahmaputra and Bunnargaou with an 
army. 

When news reached Silhat that an army was approaching, Gaur Gohind, 
who was a powerful magieian, assembled a host of devils and sent tluau 
against the invaders. In the battle that ensued, the Muhammadans were 
routed, and Bultiii Sikandar with Burluin-uddin lied. The BrinciJ wrote to 
his uncle, informing him of the defeat and of the dilfieulties nu t with in 
waging war against such foes. The monarch on receiving the news, ga- 
thered together tlie astrologers, and conjurers, and ordered them to prophesy 
what success would attend a new campaign. Their reply was encouraging, 
and Na^ir-uddin Sipahsahlr was directed to march with a force to tho 
assistance of Bult ln Bikandar. This re-in forcement, however, did not restore 
courage to the Muhammadan soldiery, and it was decided to consult with 
Shah Jalal, who with 300 Darwislics was waging war on his own account with 
the infidels. The Sultan and Na9iruddin proceeded to the camp of the saints, 
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whore the Shah encouraged them by repeating a certain prayer, and pro- 
mised to join their army and annihilate the hitherto victorious army of 
devils. Along with the Sh^h were Sayyid Muhammad Kablr, Sayyid 
Ifaji Ahmad Sani, Shaikh Abul Muzaflar, Qazf Aminuddin Muhammad, 
Shahzadah Yamani, &c., &c. 

The advance of this army of saints was irresistible. The devils could not 
prevail against them, and Gaur Gobind, driven from one position to another, 
at last sought refuge in a seven* storied temple in Silhat, which had been 
built by magic. The invaders encompassed this temple, and Shah JaKd 
jirayed all day long. His prayers were so effective, that each day one of the 
stories fell in, and, on the fourth day, Gaur Gobind yielded on the promise 
of being allowed to leave the country. 

The terms agreed to, Gaur Gobind retired to the mountains (jeohisfan'). 
While at his protracted prayers, Shah Jabil discovered that the earth on 
which he was kneeling was of the same colour and smell as that given him 
by the Makkah Darwish. He, therefore, determined on establishing his 
abode there. With him remained Shahzadah Yamani, Haji Yusuf, andllaji 
Klialal. The rest of the saints retired with the army. 

The remainder of Shah JalaFs life was sj)ent in devotion and in mi- 
raculous actions, which still live in the traditions of the people. It is 
believed that Shah Jalal never looked on the face of woman. Guo day, 
however, standing on the bank of a stream, he saw one bathing. Iji his 
simplicity, he asked what strange creature it was. On being informed, he was 
enraged, and prayed that the water might rise and drowi^ her. He had no 
sooner expressed tliis wish than the water rose and drowned her. Other less 
questionable actions are related regarding him. For instance, he caused the 
corpse of Na^lr-uddin Sipahsalar, who died at Silhat, to disaj^pear from a 
Mosque, while the friends were mourning over it. On another occasion he 
wished that a fountain like the holy Zamzam of Makkah might s|)ring up 
near his abode, and immediately the fountain appeared. 

Shah Jalal was translated (J,ntiqdl) the 20th of the “ Kali Chand,” 
A. H., 591, in the G2nd year of his age. 


Hr. Wise also writes — “ It is a curious fact that the Shah is invoked 
by the Silhat ganjah (hemp) smokers. I have got a Silhat lunatic, who 
every day before smoking his chillum of tobacco invokes the saint in the 
following manner ; — 

Ho ! Bishesliwar Ldl, 

Tin lalih Fir Shah Jalaly 

Ek hdvj duhdrdy Jagannath ji kd pigdrd 

Khdm kd diidh hlidt, hajdne ko dotard. 
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The chronology of the ‘Life of Shah Jaldl,* as Dr. Wise observes, is 
confused. His death is put down as having occurred in 591, A.H., and ho 
said to have visited Nizamuddin Aulia, wlio died in 725, A. H. Again, 
according to the legends still preserved in Silhat, tlie district was wrested 
from Gaur Govind, tlio last king of Silhat, by king Sharnsuddin in 1381 
A. D., or 78G A. H., during the reign of Sikandar Shah, whilst ‘king 
Sharnsuddin’ can only refer to Sharnsuddin Ilyas Shah, Sikandar’s father. 

Dr. Wise also draws attention to the statement made by Ibii Batutah 
who “ from Sadkawan [Chatgaon] travelled for the mountains of Kainru 
[Kamrup, western Asiiin]. * * Ilis object in visiting these mountains was to 
meet one of the saints, namely, Shaikh Jalal uddiii of Tahri/.”* Jalal 
then givers him a garment for another saint ‘ Burhan uddin,’ whom Ibn Bat Utah 
visits in Khanbalik (Pekin). Tbn Batutah, as remarked above, was in Eastern 
Bengal, wlieu Eakhruddin was king (739 to 750, A. IF.). But here again 
the confusion of dates and names is very great. Jalal uddin of Tabriz died, 
as we saw above, in ()12, and the Silhat Jakil is represented as a man from 
Yarnan.t Neither Jalal nor Burhauuddin is mentioned* in the biographi- 
cal works of Muhammadan Saints. 

XV. Sikandar Sha'h II. 

The Iliyaz says that this king was the son of Yiisuf Shah ; the other 
histories say nothing regarding his relationship. Stewart calls him “ a youth 
of the royal family,” but afterwards calls Path Shah his “uncle.” The 
Iliyaz says that he was deposed on the same day on wJiich he was raised to 
the throne ; the Ain i Akbari gives him half a day ; my MS. of the Tabaqat, 
two and a half days j Pirkshtah mentions no time ; and Stewart gives him 
two months. 

XVI. Jalaluddi'n Abul Muzafifar Path Sha'h, son of Mtilimud Shah, 

Path Shah was raised to the throne, as “ Sikandar Shah did not possess 
the necessary qualifications.” The histories say that his reign lasted from 
887 to 896, A. H., and yet, they only give him seven years and live months 
(Stewart, seven years and six months). The inscriptions and coins, however, 
given below shew that he reigned in 880 ; and if the “ seven years and live 
months” are correct. Path Shah could only have reigned till 892 or 893, 
which agrees with the fact that his successor Piruz Shah II. issued coins in 
893, Path Shah was murdered at the instigation of the Eunuch Barbak. 

Laidley has published two silver coins of this king, of which one seems to 
have been struck at Pathabad in 892. The following is a new variety.; 

♦ Lee, Ibn Batiitah, p. 195. 

t Vide the Silhat Inscription of 1506, given below under Husain Shah. 

J The coin given by Marsden as a FaLli Shahi does not belong to this king. 
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1. Vide PI. IX, No. 8. Silver. Weight, 158*65 grains. FatUhdd, 
A. H. 886. (As. Soc. of Bengal, one specimen.) Circular areas. The margin 
consists of ornamental designs, resembling the niches in mosques and 
rosettes. 

OnVEESE. — y \ j UW| jlU 

EevEHSE. — AAI ^J\ ijU 

Jalalucldunya wad din Abul MiizafFar Fath Sli41i Sultan, son of 
Mahmud Shah, the king — may God strengthen him with victory ! Fathabad, 886. 

The following live inscriptions of this king liave been received by the 
Society — 

1. DJiaJcd, 1st Zil Qa’dah, 886, or 2nd January, 1482. 

2. Dhdmrai, lOtli Jumada I., 887, or 27th June, 1482. Published, 
J. A. S. B., 1872, p. 109. 

3. Bilcra}up'W\ tniddle of Rajah, 888, or August, 1483. 

4. Sutiiiargdon^ Muharram, 889, or beginning of A. D. 1484. 

5. Sdtpmm, 4tli MuhaiTain, 892, or 1st January, 1487. Published, 
J. A. S. B., Pt. 1, 1870, p. 294. 

No. 16. The Fath Shdh Inscription of Bandar^ near Bhdlcd. 

A. H. 886. (PI. YU, No. 1.) 

The Society is indebted to Dr. J. Wise for this important inscription, 
regarding whieli lie writes as follows — “ The inserijition^vas found on an old 
Masjid at Bandar, on tlie banks of a K’hal called Triheni, opposite Khizrpur 
(Dhaka). This K’hal was in former days the junction of tlie Brahmaputra, 
Lak’hya, and Ganges. At its opening on the left bank of the Lak’hya, a fort 
still stands, said to have been built by Mir Jumlah [^vidc Journal, As. Soc., 
Bengal, 1872, Pt I, p. 96]. The place called Bandar is now a mile inland 
{vide PI. IV), but during the height of the rains, the K’h^l is navigable for 
native boats. The inscription is the most perfect as yet met with in this 
District.” ‘ 

• e;'* ^ J 

^ Lb Li*, 

^ , Ul'll JX^ yjlkLj) 

Jjl AjUaU , ijJU *ij| oil. sU 

H AjUiUj J , ui 
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God Almighty says, ^ Tho mosques belong to God. Do not associate any one with 
God.’ Tho Prophet, may God ble.ss him ! — says, ‘ Uo who builds amosquo, will havo a 
castle built for him by God in Paradise.’ 

This auspicious mosque was built by tho great Malik Baba Salih in tho reign 
of the king, the sou of tho king, Jalal udduny a wadd i n Abul Miizaffar 
F a t h S h a h, son of M a h m u d S h a h, the king — may God perpotmito his kingdom 
and rule! — on the 1st Zil Qa’dah, 886, A. II. (2nd January, 1182, A. J)). 

The builder of tho mosque appears to have been a very pious man. 
Throe miles west from Sunnargaon, Dr. J. Wise discovered a mosque built 
by the same man, and adjoining the mosque his tomb. The mjusjid is 
within half a mile of the mos(|ue to which the preceding inscription belongs, 
and was built in 911, A.H. A portion of the date of the inscription 
is designedly, as it would appear, chipped off. 

No. 17. The Bah d Sdlih Inscription of Sunndrg don. 

iJjb Hi aU J aU) JUp 

ijdUl aXU jlUI ^IkUl 

^ j # # ^ ji\j y 

II 

God Almighty says, &o. [as above]. This blessed mosque was built in the reign of 
Sultan ’ A I a u d d u n y a w a d d £ n Abul M u z a If a r II u s a i n S li a h , tlio king,— 
may God perpetuate his reign ! — by the great and liberal Malik, tho servant of tlio 
Prophet, who has made a pilgrimage to Makkali and Madinah and has visited tho two 
footprints of the Prophet, H a j i 13 u b a S aTi h. Dated O'*!, A.H. 

The wanting words are no doubt which would be 911. 

A small slab let in tho brick work of Daba 8dlili’s tomb contains the follow- 
ing date of liis death. 


No. 18. The LiscrqHion on Bdhd Salih's Ihuib. 

y ^ ^1 aJI ^ tfvlil 

II aUI 

* * # JjSl «« * * JI WW 

O God! There is no God but He. Ho will surely collect you towards the day 
of resurrection, and who is nioro truthful a speaker than God ? IV^. ^3‘J.] * ^ 

the tomb of the pilgrim to Mukkah and Madiuah, who has visited both footprints of 
the Prophet, tho servant of tho Prophet (upon whom be peuco !), Haji Baba 
Salih • ♦ {almutawaffu^ who died) ou ,,, Habi’ X., ... 2. 
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Thus it seems that he died in A. H. 912. Dr. Wise says — “ No one 
hero has lieard of the name of this pious man. The neighbourhood of these 
mosques is very <Jd. Qadam Rasul (the ‘Footprint of the Prophet*), a 
famous place of pilgrimage, on a mound some sixty feet high, is a little 
to the north-west. Gangakol Bandar is on the west, and across theLak’hya 
River is Khizrpur with the ruins of what 1 believe was the residence of Tsa 
Khan, mentioned in the Ain i Akbari.” 

• A third mosque built by Baba Salih is in ’Azimnagar, District Dhaka. 

No. 19. The Bdbd Salih's Inscri])tion cf ' Azvmnagar. 

^ 

^ I ♦ aIaw J^l Iciit AL> Si j bU 

The Prophet — may God bless him ! — says, ‘ Make quick tlio prayer before the 
end, and hasten the mxuhat before cloatli. This blessed inosquo was built by the 
exulted, liberal MrJik, Baba Salih, and the building was completed on the first 
Muharram 910 [or 901, — the numbers aro unclear]. 

No. 20. Tilth Shah Inscription on Adam Shahid's Mosqne at 

BiJerampur {DhdJcd District). A. H. 888. 

General Cunningham and Dr. J. Wise have each siftit rubbings of this 
inscription. 

yjJ ^ 

^ Ujj,Jl ^ ^ Axle rf.JLf| 

iJjb 

l( AiUjlJ , 

God Almighty says, & 0 ., [as above]. This Jamf Masjid was built by the great 
Malik, Malik Kaiiir, in the time of the king, the son of the king, J alaluddunya 
w addin Abul Muzaffar Fath S h ah, the king, son of Mahmud Sh4h, the 
king, in the middle of the month of Rajab, 888, A. II. (August, 1483, A. D.) 

Dr. Wise writes as follows — 

‘ The Manjid of A'dam Shahid is in Bikratt^pur at a village called Qazi 
Qa 9 bali, within two miles of Ballalbad, the residence of Ballal Sen. Mr. 
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Taylor, in his Topography of Dacca” states that A'dam Shahid, or Baha 
A'dam, was a Qazi, who ruled over Eastern Bengal. He gives no authori- 
ty for this stateniont, and, at the present day, the residents of the village 
are ignorant of this fact. They relate that Baba A'darn was a very |)owcrftil 
Darwish, who came to this part of the country with an army during the 
reign of Ballal Sen. Having encamped his army near ’Abdullahpur, a 
village about three miles to the N. E., he caused pieces of cow’s flesh to be 
thrown within the walls of the Hindu prince’s fortress. Ballal Sen wast-ery 
irate, and sent messengers throughout the country to find out by whom the 
cow had been slaughtered. One of the messengers shortly returned and 
informed him that a foreign army was at hand, and that the leader was then 
praying within a few miles of the palace. Ballal Sen at once gallopped to 
the spot, found Baba Adam still praying, and at one blow cut off his head. 

‘ Such is the story told by the Muhammadans of the present day, 
regardless of dates and well-authenticated fiicts. 

‘ The Masjid of Baba Adam has been a very beautiful structure, but it 
is now fast falling to pieces. Originally, there were six domes, but three 
have fallen in. The walls are ornamented with bricks beautifully cut in tho 
form of flowers and of intricate patterns. The arches of the domes spring 
from two sandstone pillars, 20 inches in diameter, evidently of Hindu work- 
manship. These pillars are eight-sided at the base, but about four feet from 
the ground they become sixteen-sided. The mikrdbs are nicely ornamented 
with varied patterns of flowers, and in the (’entre of each is tiui representation^.* 
of a chain supporting an oblong frame, in which a flower is cut. 

‘ The stylo of this Masjid is very vsimilar to that of the old Goaldih 
Masjid at Sunnargaon and to that of ’fsa Khan’s Masjid at Khizrpur.’^** 

No. 21. The Fatli Shah JnBcription of Sunnargaon. A. H. 889. 

General Cunningham has sent a rubbing of the following inscription — 

^i iS^ 

* Dr. Wise, in one of his letters addressed to the Society, makes tho following 
remark on Sher Shah’s road from tho Bralmiaputra to tho Indus. 

“ I SCO in tho last volume of Elliot’s * History of India’ that doubts are expressed 
of there over having been a road made from Sunnargaon to tho Indus by Sh^r Sliali, 
as mentioned by Eiriahtah and others. In this district there are two very old bridges, 
which local tradition states were constructed by that monarch, and which Ho exactly 
where such a road would have been. One is still used, the other has fallen in,** 
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^cX^I Tm • . tVsr"**-^) * AiUaLu y aXLo 

** — m* ** <JJ 

J y iSljUiaA^ ^3]j^^y y y 

y aIaw L-^/3 y 5^^ ^Xii jm* 

]]h{J^Jy 


God Almiglity says, &c., (as boforo). And the Prophet says, &o., (as before). 

This mosque was built during the reign of the great and exalted king, J alal- 
n d d u n y a w a d d £ n A b n 1 M u z a fF a r F a t h Shah, the king, son of M a h- 
m li d S h a h, the king, — may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule ! The builder of 
the mosque is Muqarrab uddaulah, Malik uddfn, the Royal, keeper of the ward- 

robe outside the Palace, the commander and wazir of the territory of M u ’a z z a m- 
4 b ^ d, also known as M a li rn u d a b a d, and commander of T h d n a li L a w u 
This took place during Muharram, 889. (A. D. 1184.) 

The geographical names occurring in this inscription have been discuss- 
ed above. 


The Habshi^ Kijtos. 

The pretorian band of Abyssinians, whicli Barbak Shah had introduced 
into Bengal, became from the protectors of the dynasty the masters of the 
'^kingdom, and eunuchs were the actual rulers of the ciuntry. The very 
names of the actors during the interregnum between tlie end of the Ilyas 
Shah dynasty and the commencement of the house of Husain Shah, proclaim 
them to have been Abyssinian eunuchs ;* and wlmt royalty at that time 
was in Bengal is well described by Abul Fazl, who says that, after the 
murder of Fath Shah, low hirelings nourished ;t and Firishtah sarcastically 
remarks that the people would only obey him who had killed a king and 
usurped the throne. Faria y Souza also says of the kings of that time : — 

“ They observe no rule of inlieritance from father to son, but even slaves 
sometimes obtain it by killing their master, and whoever holds it three days 
they look upon as established by divine providence. Thus it fell out that 
in 40 years’ space they had 13 kings successively.’* 

♦ Names as Kafur (camphor), Qaranfiil (clove), Ffrua and Ffruzah (turquoise), 
Almas (diamond), Yaqut (cornelian), Hahshi Khan, Indil, Sid£ Badr, &o. Camphor 
was looked upon as an anti-aphrodisiac (vido my Aiii translation, p. 385) ; hence the 
name was appropriate. The Fath Shah inscription No. 20 mentions a Malik Kafur j 
and we are reminded of tho Kafur Hazardiuan of ’Alauddfn’s reign. 

f * Tho kings of Bengala, in times past, were chosen of the Abassine or ^thio-* 
plan slaves, as the Soldans of Cairo wore some time^of tho Circassian Mamalukos.' 
Furchas, 
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The Habshi kings are Sultan Shahzaclah, Firiiz Shah, and MuzafFar 
Shah. Mahmud Shah II. appears to belong to tho old dynasty. 

XVII. Sulta'n Sha^za^dah. 

(B/trbak, tho Eiimich.) 

The owner of this odd title reigned either two and a half months 
(Tahaqat and Firishtah), or perhaps eight months (Firishtah), or according 
to a |)amj)hlet which the author of the lliyaz possessed, six months. • He 
was murdered by 

XVIII. Saifuddi'n Abul Muzaffar Fi'ru'z Sha'h (II.). 

(Malik Indil Habshi.) 

He had been a distinguished commander under Fath Slnih, and proved 
a good king. According to tlie liistories, he died a natural death after a 
reign of three years, in 899, — a wrong date. The Kiyaz says that a 
mosque, a tower, and a reservoir, in Gaur were built by him. 

Tho coin publisluHl by Marsden as belonging to this king, has been 
shewn by Mr. Tliornas to belong to Firuz Shah Bahmani. 

The following passage from Joao de Barros refers to either this 
king or Husain Shah : — 

‘ One hundred j^ears licfore the Portuguese visited Chatgaon, a noble Arab 
arrived there from ’Adan (Aden), bringing with him 200 men. Seeing the 
state of the kingdom, be began to form ambitious projects of comjucst.# 
Dissimulating his intentions, he set himself up as a commercial agent, and on 
this pretext added to liis followers a reinforcement of 800 Arabs, thus rais- 
ing his total force to 500 men. Having succeeded through the influence of 
the Mandarijs, who were the governors of the place, in procuring an intro- 
duction to tho king of Bengal, he assisted that monarch in subduing tho 
king of Orisa, his hereditary foe. For this service he was promoted to tho 
command of the King’s body-guard. Soon afterwards he killed the king, 
and himself ascended the throne. The capital was at this time at Gaur.’ 

Tho chronology of Firuz Shah II. ’s reign may be fixed with the help 
of the following, apparently uniijue, coin, the original of which is in tho 
British Museum. Col. Guthrie kindly sent the Society a cast, from which 
the woodcut below has been made. The coin gives tho year 893 (A. D., 
1488). This year entirely agrees with the ascertained dates of jalaluddin 
Fath Shali’s reign, and with the earliest ascertained year of Muzaflar Shah. 
Firuz Shah II., therefore, reigned from 893 to 895, or 89G. The former, 
895, is perhaps preferable to 896, because both Mahmud Shah and Muzaflar 
Shah reigned in 896. 

I. Firuz Shah II." Silver. No mint town. A. H., 893. (A. D. 
1488.) No margins. 
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ObTERSE. — y\ 
A3li&X«« ^ 

Ueyerse. — A 5r «jf>^ aJ^I Jr»»j ill ^lil 



Saifnddnnyd wad din A Bui Muzaffar Fir uz Sh ah, the kinp:,— may 
God perpetuate his kingdom and rulo ! Tliero is no God but Allah, Muhammad is 
the Frophot of God. Treasury issue of 893, 

XIX. Na^siruddi'n Abul Muja'hid Mahmu'd Sha'h (II). 

He was raised to tlie throne on Firuz Shah’s death, though the govern- 
ment was in the hands of one Ilabslu Khan. After a short time, Habslii 
Klmn, and immediately after, Mahmud Shah, were killed by Sidi Badr 
Diwanali, who proclaimed himself king. 

Though the histories call Mahmud the son of Ffriiz Shah, there is little 
doubt that the statement of Hajt Muhammad QandaTl^ri, preserved by 
Firishtah, is correct — In the history liy Haji Muhammad Qandahari,* it 
is written that Sultan Mahmiid was the son of Fath Shah, and that Ilabshi 
Khan was a eunuch of Barbak Shah, who by Firuz Shah’s orders had brought 
up Mahmud. After Firuz Shah’s death, Mahmiid was placed on the throne ; 
but when six months had passed, Habslii Kh^in shewed inclination to make 
himself king, and Sidi Badr killed him.” These facts agree well with the 
following circumstances : all histories say that Fath Shah, at his death, 

left a son two years old, and his mother, at Sultan Shahzadah’s death, 
declared herself willing to leave the throne to him, who had brought her 
husband’s murderer to account. Secondly, according to Muhammadan cus- 
tom, children often receive the names of the grandfather ; hence Fath Shah 
would call his son Nayiruddin Mahmiul ; but tis the Icunyah must be 
different, we have hero ‘ Abul Mujahid,’ while the grandfather has ‘ Abul 
Muzaffar.’ 

General Cunningham found the following inscription of this king, in 
Gaur ; unfortunately, the date is illegible. 

♦ The Lak’hnau edition of Firishtah calls him * Iliijf Mahm,ucl.* Ilis historical 
work is not known at the present day. 



No. 22. The Mahmud Shdh (II) Inscript io7i of Gaur. (A. H. 89G ?) 

(PI. VII, No. 3.) 

aJJI aJJ ^ 

* f f 

^.JJlj UijJl j^Vi 

^Is'^ jJI ^laiix>J| ^JacJI AjlLl4« ^ Ul< dUll 

Jj ] ^1 ^ ^ s : j ^ 

I! [^S i^UiUj ^ j 

Tho Prophet (may God bloss him !) says, 4Io who builds, &c., fas boforo]. 'Idiis 
mosc^uo was built in tho reij^n of tho king of tho time, (who is ondowedj with justice 
and liberality, tho help of Islam and tho Muslims, N a c; i r u d d u n y a w addin 
Abut Mujaliid Mahmud Shah, tho king — may God perpetiiato his kingdom 

and riilo! — by tho great and exalted Khan Ulugh Majlis Khdu (illogiblo). Dated, 

23rd Rabi’ 

Marsden has published a silver' coin of this king, wliich has likewiso 
no date (vide Numisiii., PI. XXXVI, No. DCCXXIV); but, as Laidley 
correctly observes, lie ascribes it wrongly to Mahmud Shah of Dihli. The 
legend of the coin is — 

Ukvkrse. — ( ? ) j 

OnVEiisE. — jil'i jjf j 

The words hiVadl wal-ihsdn are not clear, tlicy may also be 
as elsowlicro suggested by me ; but the former coincides with the phrase used 
in tlio inscription. I cannot see the word which Laidley gives. 

According to tlie chronological remarks made by mo regarding tho 
reign of Firuz Shall, we have to place Mahmud Sliali’s reign in <89(3, A. H. 

XX. Shamsuddi'n Abul-Nasr Muzaflfar Sha'h. 

(Sidi Hadr Diwaiuih.) 

The reign of this king, who is represented to have been a blood-thirsty 
monster, is said in all histories to have lasted three years and live months ; 
but his death at the hands of the next king cannot have taken [)hice in 003, 
because his coins and inscription.'? mention tlio years 80G and 808. He mu.st, 
therefore, have been killed in 800, tho first year in wliich Husain Shah struck 
coins. 

A Muzaffar Shah inscription was published by me in the Journal for 
1872, p. 107, from an imperfect rubbing. Since then Mr, W. M. Pourke 
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has sent me a clear rnl)l)ing witli the date distinct. I, therefore, republish 
it witli a corrected translation. 


No. 23. The MnznJJar Shah Inscription of Qangardmpkr, 





A. II. 8!)G. (A. I). 1191.) 







1 




, .y 

*U| 

Uac 





*1.^ j, 





11 LU 

iUj 



This mosque was built in the time(?) of tho renowned saint, Manlana ’Abi — may 
God render liis grave ploasatil and may lie make Paradise his dwolliiig ! —dur- 

ing tho reign of Shamsuddunya wa<ldin Abnl-Nat;r Miizali'ar Shah, 
the king — may Cod perpetuate his kingdom and his rule ! Dated, A. 11. 896. 

Mr. IJourke’s rubbing shews that the word samdnniiah is cut into tlio 
second bar, wliioh se})arates tlie third line from the second. Jlelow tho last 
line there is another line cut into the lowest bar ; but the letters are too 
small and partly broken to admit of a satisfactory reading. 1 can recognize 
the words * Mulla Mubarak’ and mi' mar ^ ‘ liuildcr.’ 

Laidley has published a silver coin of this king, the legend of which is 
{vide J. A. S. B., Vol. XV, for 1840, PI. V, No. 19)— 

Obverse. — aIji ^ 

IkJLw ^ 

Margin . — Cut away. 

Reverse. — The Kaliinah. Year, illegible* 

Margin — the four Khali falis. 

The Honorable E. C. Baylcy is about to publish a gold MuzaflTar Shahi, 
which seems to be of 890, A. 11. ^ 

Muzad'ar Shah, according to the Biyaz, built a mosque in Gaur, 
General Cunningham has sent the Society a rublung of another inscription 
from the Chhota Hargah (Niir (i.utb ’Alarn’s Dargah) in llazrat Panduah. 
It is, in point of execution, a very line inscription. 

No. 24. The Muzajfar Shall Inscription of Tanduah. A. H. 898. 

Vide PL VI, No. 2. 
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Xi^wai) ^ 

^ yJJ 

^I\.C - I -^lai ^ Cl^ ^jLmX- 6>J) d^jksr*^ 

^ ^ >; jj jJ sP 

^ ' ' ***^M^^^ JtA-^ ^ ^ I \^j** 

j># gJ 

^^,'^IaI) 

gg g^ gg 

^ ^ Ajlj^I^ J A^-lg^ AIJ) cxl^v. ^l.lalAU >il/i ^aIs/O ^,^X.II ^j] 

^-’1 ^A^-6^Jt Ai5t^ ^ LUg'J^I ItA^ ^ 


aIJ) <^^hC tX^s^ 


c 

gg gg 

j^Ai aIJ) 


.^1 IcXfii 


Cod Aliiiiglitj suy.s, ‘ Verily, the first liouse tluit was Ibuiidedfor men, is the oJie in 
Bakkcili [Makkali], blessed, mid a ^oiidaiici? to all beings. In it are clear signs : tlio 
place of Abraham, and who entered into it, wa-s safe, and God enjoined inon to visit 
it, if they arc able to go there ; but wliosoevor disbelieves, verily God is iudopendent 
of all beings, [Qor. Ill, 90 to 92.) 

In this Sufi building the tomb of tlio. pole (q'<0>) of i)oles was built, who was slain 
by the love of the A.lldbvoi’, the Sliaikdi of Shaikhs, 1 1 a/, rat N lii-iil II a (j washshara’, 
Sayyid Qutli ’Alam— nmy God sanctify his belovtid secret, and may Cod illumi- 
nate liis grave! This house was built in the reign of the just, liberal, learned king, 
the help of Islam and fhe ]\luslims, Shamsuddunya \v addin A bn I- Nai,’ir 
M ii zatl'ar S ha h, the king, nugg Cod p(M-|K‘tuato his kingdom and ruh*, and may lie 
deviate his eomlition and dignity ! This house was built during the Jchildj'at* of the 
Sliaikh nl-Islam, the Shaikli of Shaikhs, son of the Shaikh of Shaikhs, Shaikh 
Miihamniad ( i lians "Uiay Co<l Alini';ht.y (!ver pi'ot' Ct liitn! 

Dated, 17th Ivama/nu, S9H. [2nd .Inly, 1193.J 

Niu* Qutb ’Alarn was mentioned above among the Saints of Panduah. 


Tiik Hii^liTsi Dynasty. 

On Muzallar Shah’s death in SDD, ’Alauddiu llnsain Shah, S(ni of Sayyid 
Asbraf, usurped the throne. OI ilie r.-ign of no king of Pengal -perhaps uf 
all lJ])per India befoi'e tlie middle of the iOtli eeiitury — do we possess so 
many inscriptions. Whilst the names of otluu- Pengal kings seareel)^ ever 
oeeur in legtuids and remain even unrecognized in the geograjihical ntimes of 
the eoimtry, the mono of “Husain Shah, the good,” is still rememhered IVoiii 
the frontiers of Orisa to the Bralima]>utra. 

I luive ireati'd of the ehronology of the reigns of Husain Sluih and Ins 
sueei'ssors in my article, “ On a new king ol Bengal, Ac.,” published in the 
dourmil, for 1S72, l*t. I, pp. 331 to 310, and according to tliat jiapcr, we 
have — 

* Tlic reign, if I may say so, of a Si)iritual teacher. 
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1. ’Alaiiddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Sluih, 890 to 027 (020 ?). 

2. Na9iruddm Abul Muzaffar Nu^vat Shah, 027 (020 V) to 0»39. 

»3. ’Alauddln Abul Muzaffar Firuz Shah (111.), OdO. 

4. Ghiyasuddiri Abul Muzaffar Mahmud Sliah (III.), 040 to 044, 
(defeated by Slier Shall). 

I have now only to describe a ffw uniJiiblished coins and to give 
several new inscriptions belonging to tlie reigns of these kings. 

XXI. ’Ala'uddFn Abul Muzaffar Husain Sha^h. 

Marsden (PI. XXXVITI, Nos. TKJCLXXIX and DCCXOI II) has given 
two different Husain Shalns, the former of Fathabad, 800, A. 11. , and the 
hitter of Husainahad, Oi l, A. 11.* Laidley lias two new types, one striiek 
at llusainabad, 012, A. H., and the other {vide his plate*, No. 21) resembling 
that of Marsden, but with a different legend. The ealiinet of the Asiatic 
Society contains a few new varietie.s, with and without dates. 

1. Vide PI. IX, No. 0. Silver. Weight, 103*57 grains. No mint- 
town. A. H. 900. (As. Soc. Bengal, one specimen). Circular areas ; no 
margin. 

OiiVEUSE. — y\ j 

KeVERSE. — <5blkL»j 

Col. (luthric in a MS. list of Peiigal Coins in the llritish ]\luseum 
quotes Husain Shalns struck at Jannatabad (llusainabad ?) in 018 and 010. 

The iinscriptions belonging to Husain Shah’s reign are most numerous ; 
the date of the latest two is 025, A. 11. Those of whieli the Society has 
received rubbings from General Cunningham are marked [U. C.]. 

1. Munijei\ 003 ; mentions Prince Hanyal. Published Journal, 1872, 

p. 335. [G. (k]. 

2. Macliain, FarganaJi Jiallipur, Dhaka, 22nd Junuida I, 007, or 3rd 
December, 1501. licceived from Dr. J. Wise. 

3. Bo7ihcira, in Bihar, 008. Published, Proceedings 1870, p. 112. 

4. Cheran, in Biliar, 000. Published, Proceedings 1870, p. 207. f 

* Marsilon reads the latter date ‘J17. Ou tlie former coin, the king’s first name 
is spelt instead of with an iiiLormcdiato wdw. This wdtv sliould 

not bo road : it arises from a whimsical rule of a class of pedantic Katibs who main- 
tain tliat the vowel u after a long a, as in ^Aldu, requires “ a support.” 

^J'lie obverse of the latter coin, to which 1 alluded in the note to p. 301 of the 
Journal for 1870, Pt. 1, is still a puzzle to me, though 1 have wasted much time in 
looking at the coin, patiently waiting for a happy guess. 1 now believe that the 
Bocond lino is alqdim hinaUanatihi, the last word being written discon- 

nected, as saUdnaltiv ou the reverse, liut the third line is unclear. Tho weight of tho 
coin is 162 61 grains. 

f For a Gaiu’ Inscription of 000, vide Glazier, Report on Rangpore, 1873, p. 108, 
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5. Silhafy Oil. From Dr. Wise. 

0. Maldah, Oil. [G. C.] 

7. Suntidrgaon, Oil. Given above, No. 17. 

8. llazrat Fanduah^ 015. [G. C.]. The rubbing is unclear. 

0 to II. Gaw\ two of 01(3, and one of 018. [G. C.] 

12. Sunndrgaon, 2nd Uabi’ II., 010, or 7th June, 1513. [G. C.J 

Puldislied, Journal, 1872, j). 333. 

13. Hirhlnitn^ 022. Pu])lished, Journal, 18(51, j). 300. 

14. Dhdmnli, \yi2. Published, Journal, 1872,]). 110. 

15. ^unndrgdon, 1.5th vSha’ban, 025, or 12th August, 1510. [(3. C.J 

1(5. Gaur, 025, or A. D. 1510. Published with ])late, J. A. 8. P., 

1871, Pt. 1, p. 25(3. 

No. 25. The Husain Shah Jnserqjfion qf‘ Machain. (A. 11. 007.) 
aJ S,iJ ^ J'"* 

«S» f 

X)L: |(AA ^ ^9 ljL>j 

S*XMt Ajlklu. ^ ^JJ| Jiljik. 

I I ^ 

The Pro[)het says, &c., &c. (a.s before). Tlii.s Jamf mos(jU(‘ was built by tlie great 
aial liV)ei’al king ’A 1 ti u d d u n y a \v a d d i n A 1) a I M n z a 1i‘a r Jl us a i n 8 b li. Ii, the 
king, son of Sa^yid Asliraf nl-Hii.suini — niny Cod ijerpi'tuate his kingdom and rule! 

Dated, U2iid Juniada i, UU7. (3rd Dt eoiiibei , 1501). 

No. 26. The Husain Shah 1 nscrqjtion of Silha^. A. H. Oil. 

^)tkj £y>J i 1 ^ I aU ) ^ ■ —u O 

^ jX^] ^ ^Jlxl| dAxJ) 

t}jS ^XJ ^Ikku ^ aXL’O ckl.:L. bl/X J lAiAi) 

J ^ ^lax.<oC»'vA. * ^ki:blik.. 

)1 ^ j.aL£- t_^ <r 1 i X*M JIj 1.^121X0 

In tlio name of Clod, tho mei'ciful and the clement ! lit; vvlio oj-dered the eivction 
of this blessed building, attached to the house of bein lit (Silhnt) — may (IckI piut«‘ct 
it against the ravnges of time !— is the devotee, the high, tho great, * S h a i k h 
J alii I, the henuit, of K ji n y a — may (Ital Almighty sanctify his dear serret. ! It 
was built during tho reign of SidUni *A 1 a u d il u ii y a waddin Abul i\l u z a 11 a r 
Uusain 8 bull, the king, by the great Khan, the exalted Khaqiln, Klialit; Khan, 
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keeper of tlio wardrobe outside iho palace, commander and waaifr of the District 
I\rii’iizz:iinal)ad. In tho yoar 911 (A. D. 1505.). 

In this inscription Shaikh Jalal, wliose biography was given under 
Yusuf Shah, is called Kanyai, i. e. of Kanya, which appears to be a place in 
Arabia. 

lie is said to have ‘ ordered’ the erection of the building. This can 
only refer to an order given in a dream, as in the case of ’AH Shah and Jalal 
Tabrizi. 

No. 27. The llitsain Shah Inscription of Mahlah. A. H. 911. 

AJ aJJ) ^ (l>Ic aUI j^J | JU 

» .V ^ f f f 

^ >> JJ UJ 

.V ^ 

I) ^ ^ ^Xl/o iTviJI 

Tlio IVopljct says, Ac., Ac. This Jami’ mosque was built by tho great and liberal 
king ’A laud d u ji y si w a d d i n A b u 1 M u /. a If a r ! I u s a i n S Ji a li, the king, son of 
Sayyi<l Ashraf 111 llusaini — may God perpeluato his kingdom and rule ! Iii tho yoar 
911. (A D. 1505). 

No. 28. A Hitsain Shah Inscrqjt ion from Oaur, A. 11. 910. 

SJJ sA" ^ ^ ^ 

(Sk^u jSUziA] yi) ji.l3x.<>.Jt 

)) 4*;.A4&.XA*»j ^ yJiikC- V ** fkfM ^ AiUslw ^ aU) ) L. 9y 2L I 

The door of tho tomb of tho venerated Shaikh Akhi Sirajuddin was 
built by the gi-eut and liberal king, ’A 1 u u d d u n y a w a d din A b u I M u z a ll’a r 
Husain S !i li h, tho king, son of Sayyid Ashraf nl-irusaim — may God porpotuato 
his kingdom and rule! In tho year 916. (A. D. 1510.) 

Shaikh Akhi was mentioned above among the saints of (laur. 

No. 29. Another Husain Shah Inscrqylion from Oaur. A. 11. 91G. 

^ ^ sJ-i >JJ 

Uioil yllr k^UJ) Itijh ^kj 

— 

aJJI tklA ^ k— <Sk^*j ^Ala4>J| y.j] 

** 

AAam ^ ^ ycj ^ ^ ^ Ailhtlvw ^ aXJL^ 

) I AA.»XAi\.> ^ yMH.& 



Tho door of this tomb was bnllt dnriug the veigii of the exalted and liberal king, 
’A 1 6 u d d 11 n y a w a d d i n A b u 1 ]\I ii z a ff a v It u a a i u S h a h, son of Sayyid 
Ashraf ul-lliisaini, — may God pca’petuato his kingdom and rule, and elevate his condi- 
tion and dignity, and may Jlo remlui- his benefits ami evidence lionorable ! In tho 
year 91G. (A. I). 1510.) 

No. 30. A third llusaiu Shah Inscription from Qanr, A. [{. OIS. 

UijJ) ^ ^ i^Uj) iJjb ^ 

>*» JO ^ JO . gj^ jj 

aJJI jJa. ^ ^XWsrl yj] 

II AA.o.x.4ui* j ^ Aillalw* j 

This gate of the Fort was bnilt daring tho reign of tho exalted and liberal king 
’Aland d u n y a w a d din A 1) u 1 Muza tl* a r 11 u s a in Shah, tho king, son of 
Sayyid Ashraf ul-l( nsaini — may God perpetuate his kingdom and his rule! In tho 
year 018. (A. D. 1612.) 

No. 31. The Husain Shah Inscription of Sunndrrjdon. A. II. 925. 

aJJIj Ij.^1 aU| aJJ ^1 ^ 

JJ . J^ JJ JJ gj JJ gj 

^ ' ♦♦ 

Icijb ^9 )j^i AJ aJJI 

JJ gJ ^ ^ JJ 

1 c«ii^gXl ^^1 ^Ualw 

jj 

t\/c Ajllalij ^ 

j) aAaxamJ ^ 

God Almighty says, Surely tho mosques, &c., (as before). And tho Prophet 
gays, &c., &c., (as before). 

This mosque was built in the rcigii of the king of tho kings, Sultan Husain 
Shah, son of Sayyid Ashraf ul-llusaini — m.ay God perpetuate his kingdom and rulo ! 
This mosquo was built by Mullu llizabr Akbar Khan, on the 15th ShaTnin, 925. (12th 
August, 1519.) 

XXII. NatouddPn Abul Muzaflfar Nusrat Sha'h. 

Of the inscriptions belonging to the reign of tliis king, I have pub- 
lislied three, viz . — 

1. Sunndrgaon^ 929, or 1523. [G. G.] Published, Joiu’iial, 1872, 

p, 338. 
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2. Satr/don, Ramazan, 936, or May, Published, Journal, 1870, 

p. 208. 

3. Qadam Rasul, 937, or 1530-31. [(1. C.] Published, Journal, 
ls72, p. 338. Vide Glazier, Rangpore Report, p. 108, 

A few weeks ago I received a black basalt slab from tlie old mosejue 
in M augalkot, Rardwan District, with the following inscription — 


No. 32. The JSu^rat Shah Inscriplioii from Mangalkot. A. H. 930. 


* fir 

^ ^ikWI ^Ual^vJ I 


Lj" r 


Tho Prophet says, He who builds, &o., (as before). This Jami’ Mosque was 
built in tho ro:gn of iiio exalte<l king, who is tlie son of ii kitig, N a <; i r u d d u ii y ti 
w a d d I 11 A b u I Muz a tf a r N u g r a t S h a h, tho king, sun of H a s a i n S Ii a h, 
tho king — may God perpeluato his kingdom ami riilo ! Its builder is Khan ]\Iiyaii 
Mua’zzam, son of Murad Haidar Kluiu — may his honor contimio ! In tho year 930, 
A. H. (A. D, 1521. ) 

The following important inscription I owe to the l^idness of J. R. 
Reid, k\s(p, C. S., A’zamgarh, N. W. Provinces, who sent me a rubbing. 
The slab was found on the right bank of the G’hagra, near Sikandarpur. 


No. 33. The Nucjvat Shah Inscripfioii of Sikandarpury A'zamgorh, 

A. H. 933. 


yj] j JolxJ| viJU| 

y^ ^ ^3 aPI 

Ai-iW fV ^ tjd yf^ j\xxs:^ 

1 1 ^ ) 

Tlicro is no God, &c. He who builds a mosque, &o. Tho founder of tho mosque, 
during the reign of tho just king Naijiruddunya wad din AbulMuzaffar 
N n <;< r a t Shah, son of H u s a i n Shah, tho king— may God place him among tho 

number of his servants !—ts tho groat Ulur [Ulugh], i. e. tho great Khan Khan, 

commander of the district of Khar id. On the 27th liajab 933. (29th April, 1527.) 
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The inscription confirms tlic histories, according to Avhich Nii^rat Shah 
extended his autliority over the wliolo of Northern Bihar ; and as Kharid 
lies on the right hank of the G’hagra, Ku^-rat Shah mnst have tem- 
porarily held sway in the A’zamgarh District. 

The coinage of this king contains numerous varieties, among which 
there are several struck by liim during the lifetime of his fatlier. The 
latter coins are mostly of a rude typo, and look debas(‘d ; besides, they are 
restrict(;d to the Sundarbau mint town of Kbalifalabad (Baglierhat) and 
to Fathabiid. Tluiy cither indicate an extraordinary delegation of power 
or point to a successful rebellion. 

1. PL TX., No. 10. Silver. Weight, 15 t OO grains. Khalifat- 

ahad, 022, A. H. (As. Soe of Hengal). Circular areas ; no margin. 

OnVEUSE. — ^ 

BeYKIISE. — 0.1a 

3. Vide n. IX., N'o. 11. New variety. Silver. Weight, KLLbli 
grains. Mint town ?. A. H., 027. (Cabinet, As. Soc. of Bengal.) Circular 
areas ; no mai’gin. 

ObveHSE. — Jj] 

BeVEUSE. — aIJi oIA ^liaiAil alA 

r y J 

3. Vide PI. IX, No. 12. New variety. Silver. Weight, 1G2‘952 
grains. No mint town, or year. Circular areas, and scollops in tlie margin. 
The characters are neat. (As. Soc. Bengal.) 

Obteuse. — A s in the preceding. 
liEVETlSl^]. — [ S 

I am doubtful as to the correctness of tlic last words ^ad i llnrnufzd^ 
^ by tlic hand (engraved by) llurmu/.d.’ The characters, though smaller, are 
clear, and yet it is dillicult to s\iggest anything else. 

The years of the three Nuyrat Shahjs ])ublishedby Marsden and Laidley 
are not clear; tliey may be 021 (Mars<Ieu) and 027, or 031 and 027. The 
Cabinet of the As. Soc. of Bengal, beside.s the above, contains six difLu'cnt 
types, among which there is a silver coin struck at K'u(;nitahad, 021 A. II., 
but it is not clear to what locality this new name was applied. 

Nuyrat Shah’s name as prince sedans iX) have been Nayib Kluin ; at last 
this would explain why the histories call him Nayib Shah. 

He was succeeded by his sou 

XXIII. ’Ala'uddi'n Abul MuzalTar FPru'z Sha'h (III). 

The Kalnah inscription (A. H. 930) of this king, which I published in 
the Journal, for 1872, Ft. I, p. 332, is of some importance, and I now give 
a plate of it (vide PL VII, No. 2). The name of this king is only 
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mentioned in the Itiydz, and though we do not know his source, his statements 
have, in several instances, been proved to be correct. In the MS. of his 
work in tlie As. Soc. of Bengal — the only copy I know of at present — tliis 
king is said to have reigned three yearsy which is impossible but Stewart 
found three months in th(i co))y which he consulted. 

The Society’s cabinet possesses a sj)ecimen of this king’s coinage, 
struck in A. IT., the same year as mentiomal in the Kalnah inscription. 

1. JIl/c ri. IX., No. 18. Silver. Weight, lG3‘2i5 grains. Husain- 
6h(Ul, 081), A. H. Cii-cular areas. The margins are divided into four 
quadrants, at tlie beginning of each of wliicli there is the letter nhny and 
in each quadrant tl^e re is an ai‘ahcsquc, which looks like the word . The 

same design is given on Marsden’s Niu^rat Sliah. 

Obyehse.— 

BeYEHSK. — J A^yc <xJUf tiJlA JjLi 

Firiiz Shah 111. was murdered by liis uncle 

XXIV. Ghiya'd-uddBii Abul Muzaffar Mahmu'd Sha'h (III). 

General Cunningham’s Gaur Inscription of this king, dated Oil, was 
published by me in the Journal, for IS72, Ft. I., p. 880. 

Our Society posses.scs a coin of Malimihl Shah ol* the same type as the 
one published by Laidley. He refers the coin to 088 ; hut tlie Socithy’s 
specimen has clearly 018 A. il. The concentric circles ^ntain the words 
had r i sh a 7/ /, or ‘ roy al m oo n . ’ 

General Cunningham lately sent me the tracing of a Mahmud Shahi 
round copper coin, which has the same inscription on both sid(?s, riz. 

But though the phrase badr i shahi 
seems to shew that the coin liolongs to Mahmud Shah (111.) oj' Bengal, it 
would be desirable to have .specimens with dates or mint towns. 

^lahmud Shah is mentioned in l)e Barros’ work, from which the fol- 
lowing facts are taken. Nuno da Cunha, the Portuguese governor of Goa 
[ l sent in 1581 Alfonso de Mello with two hundred men in live ships 
to Chatgaon, which then again belonged to Bengal, in order to ellect a set- 
tlement. Be Mello, on his arrival, thought it wise to send a few of his men 
with presents to Gaur, where Mahmud Shah, who tyranni(!ahy held the 
crown, kept his court, in great apprehension of being deposed, but with such 
state that only his women amounted to the number of 10,000 ; but though 
De Mello’s men found in Alfa Khlint a friend, the king imprisoned them, 

♦ I’ho passage, however, is corrupt. Vide Journal for 1872, Pfc. I, p. 339. 

t This is, no doubt, the Alfa Husain! of Baghdad, montioued by me in J. A. S. B. 
1872, Pt. I, p. 337. 
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and g'ave orders to seize De Mello in Oliatgaon. Tlie latter was shortly 
after treacherously captured with thirty of his men and was scut to Oaiir,'^ 
whci'e they wei*o kept strictly eon lined, l)ecatise Antony d(i Sylva M eneses 
had soon after takum reprisals and sacked Chat^4on. Now at that time Slier 
Ivlian and his l)rotlier ’AMil Khan had deserted from the Mughiil to the king 
of Bengal. Jhit Slier Khan wished to revenge the death of the youth whom 
Mahmud had slain,— De Barros means Firuz Shah 111. — to procure the 
throne. Slier Khan, therefore, made war on Mahmud, and the king 
asked his Portuguese prisoners to assist him in the defence of Gaur. At the 
same time Babelo arrived with three shijis sent by the Goa Governor, to 
demand the ivdease of the captives, and Mahmud after seeui*ing their eo- 
o])eration sent them to Gorij [Garhi] near K’halgaon, wnere they valiantly, 
though ill vain, opposed Slier Shah. Mahmud, pleased with their prowess, 
a])j)lied to Nuiio da (hinha for further assistance ; but when Perez de Sampayo 
came with nim^ vessi'ls, he found Gaur in the hands of Slier Khan and heard 
that Mahmud had been killed. 


III. 

I now conclude this essay with my readings and translations of the 
Biliar collection of rubbings from the time of Muhammad TughliK^ to the 
year 1155 A. D. 

Tile first inscription is taken from the vault of one Sayyid Ahmad Pir- 
Pahdf, regarding whom nothing is at })rcsent known in Bihar ; but it seems 
to refer to the building of a portico by a near relation of Muhammad 
T ugh hup 


No. 31. The 3Iu}iammad TiujhhKi Inscription of Bihar. A. II. 737. 


fx — jijj — >0 


I (jSlb tjj m 





jO. — of 






* The Portuguese de.scril)0 Gaur as three leagues in h ngtli, well fortified, and 
with wide and straight streets, along which rows of trees were planted to shade the 
people, “ which sumctiniea is in such numbers that some are trod to death.*' 
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1. I praiso Ood a hundred times, and abundantly glorify Ahmad, the elect. 

2. Tiiis hoaveu-touching portico was erected 

3. The world- adorning M uh a mm ad, who breaks through the ranks, the sha- 
dow of God in every realm, 

4. A b 11 1 M uj a h i d, the Khalifah of high dignity, 

6. The builder of this desirable edifioo is the slave Mubarak Mahmud, 

6. Of royal descent, the grandson of Shall 

7. This dynasty, on account of its elevation, has obscured tho memory of 

Subuktigin i Gliazi. . , 

WJien this. ..was ci'ccted, I said, it was 737, A. H. (A. D., 1336-37.) 

If the name in the sixth line were not broken away, we might fix the 
name of the builde^ with the help of p. 45 Ji of liarani’s history. 

JSTos. 35 to 37. The MuHk Ibrahim Bai/yic Inscriplion,^ of Bihar. 

The next tliree inscrij^tions belong to tlie Dargali of Ibrahim Abii 
Bakr iMalik Bayyu, who is exceUnice tlie saint of Bihar. The shrine 
lies on tlie hill to the north-west of the town. 

Malik Bayyu was llrst numtioned by Buchanan, wlio supposed him to 
be a purely mythological jiersonage. Mr. T. W. Beale next published in his 
valuable Miftdh uttawdriJeh (p. 00) the first of tho following inscriptions. 
Col. E. T. Dalton also mentions him in his ‘ Ethnology of Bengal’ (p. 211), 
and says that Jangra, a Santal Rajah, destroyed himself and his family iii 
the Fort of Chai Champa, Hazaiibagh District, when he heard of Malik 
Bayyu’s approach. 

The ‘ Mujawirs’ or custodians, of the shrine claim to Ife descended from 
tlic Malik. According to traditions still preserved among them, Ibrahim 
Malik Bayyu was an inhabitant of Butnagar, and was stnit by Muhanmiad 
Tughluq to chastise Hans Kum«ir, Jtajah of Itobtasgarh. Tlie Jiajah 
frequently came to Bargaon, the great Buddhist monastery, to worship. He 
oj)pi\ssed the poor Muhammadans of the country. JVow it happened that 
an old woman, a Sayyidah, killed a cow, in order to celebrate the nuptials 
of her grandson, when a kite snatched up one of the bones, and let it fall 
near the place where the llajah worsliipped. Tho Itajah was, of course, 
enraged, and put the Muhammadan bridegroom to death. At the advice of 
her fi-iends, the old woman complained to Muhammad Tughluq. Being 
uncertain as to whom Jie should intrust with tho command of an expedition 
against llaijs Kumar, he consulted the astrologers. They told him, “ This 
very night a storm will occur in the city, of such violence that all the lights 
will be extinguislied. In whose bouse a lamp may be found burning, be is 
the man best litted for the undertaking.” Ibrahim Malik Bayyu was found 
reading the Qoran by lamp-light, and next morning ho was appointed to 
command the expedition. He at once advanced to Bihar, and surprised 
liajah Hans Kuuiar at the Siiriij Pok’har, Bargdon. Although tho liajah 
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escaped to Rohtasgarh, the number of the slain was so great, that Malik 
Bajyii returned with fifty scrs weight of sacred threads. He now occupied 
himself in subduing the warlike tribes of the province, and unfortunately 
fell at the moment of victory, his enemy Eajah Hans Kumar having been 
killed in the same battle. Malik JJayyu’s body was brought to liihar ; 
and the Kajah’s head and the sacred threads were buried at the foot of the 
hill, which still bears the name of Mund-mala. 

According to the inscri])tions on Malik BayyiVs shrine, he died, 
ai)parently peacefully, on the 13th Zil Hiyah, 753, or 20th January, 1353, 
in the second year of Firuz Shah’s reign and about a year before his 
invasion of Bengal. 

No. 35. 

^ ^ 

^ 4— 

^ Aw 5 jf I f i 

jjj I *>^1 

1. In the time of the reign ol the workl-taking Shiili (may the niidk i noamiz 
bo in BOitii* !), 

2. The king of the worJd, Sultan Fi ruz, who was victorious over the kings 
of the Universe, 

3. The angelic Malik Bayyu Ibrahim, who in liis faith was as zealous as 
Abraham, 

4. In the month of Zil Ilijjah, ou a Suiicla} , of the time, when thirteen (days) 
of the month had been in grief,* 

6. In the year 753 A. 11., tiavelle<l on tliat day to Paradise. 

6. O.Lord, ill Tiiy 'kindness, make the account of the last day light for him ! 


No. 

c^Uif 

^ j 

4^1 cwj AS***:! jOAftAAtXAjJl.wJj 

1. This Jdglrdar of liih^r is ibo Mali! 
of whose sword the sun turns his head. 


36. 

4£B/o ^JaA/o 

the sword of the dynasty, from the point 


* The poetry is bad enough, but metrical slips also occur. The metre is short 

JMzcbj f and the t in ‘ budast’ has been elided. 
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* 

2. Like his namesake (Abraham), he broke idols, so that in the future world 
tho title (>r ‘ Icoiioelast* might be given him. 

3. (He is) the warrior who breaks tho ranks (of the enemies) j when ho ar- 
ranged his ranks, Kustam fell into feverish restlessness, and Bahman lost his firmness. 

4. Although the sun defeats the army of the planets, ho makes at last for 
himself a screen of the mountains.* 

5. „ On tho day of the sun it was, on a Sunday, when, like a ruby in a stone, 
he (Malik Bayyil) went away from the world, in order to sleep, 

6. When thirteen days had jiassed away from tho exalted month of Zil Hijjah, 
and 7o3 years of tho era. 


No. e37. 


y y i| J| 

^ 

3 ji j 

^kxx> \j yy:, 


^i*/o Jl AT Oaif 

VJ ^ 3i <1)3^ iU3^^ 


1. In this dome, which in a siiiritual sense has a higher value than the dome of 
heaven, 

2. Sleeps a lion, from whose dn‘ad (unint(*lligible), 

3. The jiivot of the realm, IbraMm Abu Bakr, who wielded his sword for 
truth like! Haidai* (’Ali). 

4. {Such a warfare, such a conquest of realms, will not take ^ace a second time 
in the seven realms. 

5. O God, as ho has now fallen down at Thy door, open in mercy Thy door to 
him ! 

6. r(;rliimo the walls of his grav^e with the musk of Thy mercy and tho camphor 
of Thy fergiveii(?ss ! 


No. 38. The Firuz Shah Tnscrijytion in the Qhlio^d Dargdli, A. II. 7G1. 

The Cliliota Darg^ili of Bihar is the sliriiie of Badruddiii Badr i ’Alam. 
Tins fa(|ir caiiic from hlirat’h, is said to have spout a long time at (Jhatgaon, 
and settled at last in Bihar, whore he died in 814 A. H., or 1440 A. D., the 
tarikh of hi.s death being ‘ he joined the glory of the Lord.* 

It is said tluit the faimms Sharafiiddin Munyari h<id invited him, but Badr 
delayed in Cliatgaon, and only arrived in Bihar forty days after Sharafud- 
din’s death. ^ 

The slab stands in the northern enclosure, and curious to say, has on 
the other side Inscription No. G, given above. It thus contains the name 

* The light of the sun is so strong that the planets are not visible; but even tho 
sun sets and losos himself behind the mountains. So also Malik Bayyu. 
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of the Bengal Firuz Sliah on one side and that of tlio Dihli Firiiz Shah on 
the other. We often find slabs with Hindu carvings on one side and 
Muhammadan inscriptions on the otlier ; but I have not heard of a 
Muhammadan inscription liaving been treated so ; for it is repugnant to the 
feelings of a Muslim to have God’s name walled up. The slab is now 
considered an infallible cure for evil spirits of all sorts. 













^^ 9 \^ e£Xl^ 
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1. Tliis fuispioious building was renewed in the rcigii of the justice-fostering 
king, 

2. The lord of tlie world, Firuz Shah, through whom niches and piilju'ts 
[i. t!., m(jsc|un,->J (hjuri>i];ed, 

3. Tlijongli the exertion and at the iHupiost of the special slave, (who is) the 
He 2 '>ortf'r {Ixiri'l) of tho District, in the tiino of tlie Just king, 

4. An angelic man, a noble wliose gmirant(^e is sutheiont, a wise man, renowned 
in tlio seven r(‘alnis. 

6. Seven llundred years have passed away of the Era of tlio llijrah, and sixty- 
one besides. 

0. i\lay the king on tin' throne of power remain for ever victorious and successful, 
ns (indicated) by his name ! 

The following two inscriptions are of importaneo for the history of the 
])lbli empire. 

No. »39. The Muhammad Shah Inscription of Bihar. A. II. 702. 

This inscription belongs to the ruined mosque in Kabir-ndtUnganj, the 
most northern Maliallah of tlio town of Hiluir. Tlie mosipie has three 
cupolas, the centre one eircular, the others octagonal. Two of its lofty 
minarets have fallen down. 

llegarding the king, vide IMr. Tliomas, ‘ Chronicles,’ p. 200. The metre 
(long ramal) precludes the possibility of an error in the date. 

1. In the time of the^relgii of S h a h M u h a m mad, the illustrious, this Masjid 
bccamo generally used, (by) the grace of God, the Creator. 

2. When Khwajah Ziya, son of h\la, erected this edifice, it was 792 after the 
llijruh, (AD. 1390.) 
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N6;“ 40. The Mahmud Shah (of Dihlt) Inscription of JBihdr. A. H. 799, 

This inscription belongs to the Khdnqdti, or cell, of Ziy^ ul Haq, 
governor of Bihar, who was mentioned in the preceding inscription. The 
slab was found in the cluster of religious buildings known in Bihar as tho 
Chhota Tak^^ah, ‘ the small cloister,’ in whicli tlicre is the tomb of Shah 
Diwan ’Abdul Wahluib, who is said to have died in 1096, A. H. 

As the inscription mentions Mahnnid Shall as tlie reigning king in 
790, it follows that Xu^rat Shah was not acknowledged as opposition king 
by Malik Sarwar of Jaunpur, to whom Bihar then belonged. Vide 
‘ Chronicles,’ pp. 312 to 317. 

ili 

1. During the rciirn of the king of the world, Mahmud Shah, Ziya ul 
Haq, governor of tho province, built this Klinnqdh, 

2. Seven luindred and ninoty-nine years had pnssLnl ainco tho ITijrah, when this 

asylum was completed. May it bo tho refuge of the weak ! (A, D. 1397.) 

Nos. 40 to 42. The Mahmud Shah {of Jaunpur) Inscriptions of Bihar, 
(A. H., 847 and 859.) 

From the preceding inscriptions wc see that Bihar, in the 8th century 
of tho Hijrah, belonged to the DiliH empire. With the establishment, im- 
mediately afterwards, of the .Jaunpur kingdom, it was separated Irom Dihli. 
Bihar with Qanauj, Audh, Karah, Dalamau, Sandcla, Bahrlleh, and Jaunpur, 
had since 796 been in tho hands of Malik Sarwar Khwajahsara, who had the 
title of ‘ Sultan ushsharq,’ or ‘ king of the East.^ He does not appear to have 
struck coins, and the lact that the preceding inscription docs not mention 
his name, confirms the statement of the histories that he did not assume the 
ensigns of royalty. He was succeeded by his ado[)ted son Malik Qaran- 
fui,* whose ehUir brother Ibrahim ascended the throne of Jaunpur in 804, 
under the title of Sultan Shanisuddin Abul Muzaflar Ibrahim Shah. After 
a reign of forty years, he was succecaled by Nil^iruddin Mahmud Shah (814 
to 862), to whost^ reign the following three inscriptions belong. 

The inscriptions do not mention Mahmud’s Icmiyah ; the coins (Thomas, 
Chronicles, p. 322) do not even give hi.s first name. But as N,i(;iruddin 
Mahmud Shah of .Jaunpur is the contemporary of, and has the same name 

* This word is generally derived from the Greek ca/r^o'phylhimy a clove ; but the 
Ohiydsulluijhdt derives it more correctly from the Hindi fcara, ‘ear,’ and pMd, flower, 
because women and eunnohs often put a clove into the lobe of tho ear. An ear- 
omament, resembling the head of a clove, has also the same name. It is possible 
that Malik Qaranful, like Malik Sarwar, was a eunuch. 
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as Nafiruddin Malimud Shah (1) of Bengal, care is to he taken not to 
confound the two.* 

The first of the following three inscriptions belonged to a mosque 
which stood opposite to the Chliotii Takyalq on tlie opposite hank of the 
Adyanadi, in liiliar. The mosque has disappeared ; only a large square 
stone platform is left, where the slab was found. 

The second and third inscriptions belonged to the ruinous Paharpiir 
Jaini’ Masjid. 

No. 40. 

^ fjis # Aijf ^ — ,%Mi 

II ^5 

^ JJLxi (Jxkkj J ^^J| ^ 

bAj^/o J Cjbfb 

I 1 ) J 4X»*#<x> 

J.v^j AJak Jjf^ ^ij/0 

Ci.*4.iax jj 

In the iiaino of Cod, tlie mercifiil and tlio (denioifc. llo upon wlioin bo peace 
(tlio Prophet) says — “ lie who builds a mosqiio for Cod, for liiin will Cod buihl a 
house in Pai adise. 

1. liy divine gi'aco and for the sake of Mu(,*tafa [the Prophet], the Jum’ah 
mosque was built in llio reign of the fuith-nourisiiing king 

2. Sliah Mahmud, son of Ibrahim the Just, a king who takes realms fj-om 
kings, (and) gives beggars tribute. 

3. Tlie builder of tins mosque is the great lawyer, who is pure in nature, tlio 
beloved of the Prophet and of ]\lurtaza (’Ali), 

4. The chief and the ccutre of tho wmrld, the perfect Sayyid, with w'hom realm 
and faith, religion and tho royal house, take rel'iigo, 

5. (Who) ordered this building (to be erected), ho tlio best in tlie Easteru 
(Jauiqiur) kingdom, tlie Jagfrdar {muqtl*)y tho lord of this district, Ebi(,‘ir ibn i Palui. 

(3. This building in Eihar is stronger than the portico of Kisru ^ ii is a Ku’bah 
•in grandeur, and iu loftiness the edifice of sublimity .f 

7. It was on tho Ist Rajab, of tho year 847 A. II., [25th October, 1413, A D.] 
w’hen with tho assistance of God the first prayer was read {iqdtaat sltml) in this 
mosque. 

* The Jaunpur Mahmud Shabf coins generally liavo tho word stil(dn{, and 
allude to tho investiture by some Khuliftih. 

+ Tho phrase ^ 6 is a Hindi construction for the Persian 

Comparative. 
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No. 41, 

A j aJJi All ^lUfl AaIp Jli # i^— 


^^♦JUulfw; cUai Jt (3^(y 

^jjtb 

4^*0 ^f ^Ji ^ 

u^ck^li ^(3^ c»U^ 


• o* ^ 

t»i-> J 4^<> W*^J ^1 '^J*^ 

cA^Lh®^ j 

^i 1 4^*^ jl i:>^J 

j A/o |»IAA Aaa^^I^ 

«>^| j\ 


In the name of God, &o., (as above), 

1. Blessed be God, in the time ofNaijiruddunydwaddinShdh Mah- 
mud, son of the righteous Shdh Ibrdhim [of J aunpur], 

2. The hero of the world, the refuge of the kingdom, the noble chief, who through 
the mercy of the Lord of the Universe has found grace to do good, 

3. Built this Jarai’ Masjid in such a way, that on earth the arch of its structure 
dwells together with the moon and the fish.* 

4. Its pulpit and niche, from the excess of the loftiness of (their) dignity, have 

received such a lustre that even the Jluh ul Amin (the warden of Paradise) has 
approved (of thorn). ^ 

G. And from the upper world, the call comes continually down (to earth), * This 
is the garden of Eden, enter it (and live in it) for ever.* 

6. Wednesday, the 27th of the month of fasting (Ramazan) of the year 859 in 
the date of its erection (l lth September, 1455, A. D.). 

7. Ahmad (the Prophet) sincerely (ba^jdn) desires to protect this religious 
building for the sake of the pure spirit of Shaikh Sharaf ul-haq waddi mf 


No. 42. 

a) aJJi ^xj aU ^»yo ^iLiJ) jU # AUf ,mt 

It ii^l ^y 

8^ JiiHW j j 8Vf o.ar^ 

wliif 31/8^ t)ol^ 8^ JjJ 

* 1. e.f the building is so high, that it touches the moon, and its foundation is so 
leep, that it touches the fish, upon which the earth is supposed to resfr. 

t The metre is as bad as the poetry. To get out the metre, we have to road tharf 
or «/iara/->which is Hindustani, and have to scan haqqa wadd^n. 
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sU J JUj ^ } 8l«*v ) 

In the name of God, &o. 

1. The Jami* Masjid, by tho grace of God the Lord, and for the sake of Mu^^afd, 
tho Lord of power and dignity, 

2. Was( orocted) during tho reign of a king, the fame of whose justice surrounds 
the west and tho oast, (oxtojiding) from tlio back of the fish to tho moon, 

3. Namely, the son of Sliah Ibrdhini tlio Just, tlie exalted, tho sun of Royalty, 
the king of the world, Mahmud S h d h (two distichs illegible). 

6. Tho glory of tho holy teniplo (in Jerusalem), tho honor of tho Ilaram (the 

temple in Makkah) 

7. The slave Fazlullah wrote this on the 27th day of the Fast, A. II. 859 (10th 
September, 1465, A, D.) 




I now bring this essay to a close. It has extended over more pages 
than I originally had intended. I hope in a short time to put together the 
collection of inscriptions iDolonging to tho Pathan and Mughul periods, 
received by the Society from General Cunningham and Dr. J. Wise, 
to whose unwearied exertions Bengal History owes so much. In the 
meantime it would be well if other members also, and all such as take an 
interest in the subject, would send rubbings and coins to the Society ; for 
^ in the absence of written histories it is only from mural and medallic re- 
mains that we can expect to gain a correct knowledge of the history of 
Bengal. 
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Statements of* the Histories. Ascertained Dates 
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(III), (son) 3 months none. 939 939 939 

24 Ghiyasnddin Abnl Mnzaffar Mahmud 
Shah (III), (son of I*ho. 21) — de- 
feated by Sher Shah, none. to 944, dies ' 943 - 941 940 to 944 

945 t 
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